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WE are unacquainted from which fide of the Tweed the. 
authors of this volume may date their, nativity; but we 
would advife them in future to adopt the motto— . 


¢ Nemo nos impune lacefhit’— 


for a more fevere chaftifement never was inflicted than they 
have beftowed in the preface on fome oftheir opponents ; 
and we cannot but congratulate ourfelves that we are not ap- 

arently the objects of their vengeance. We do not mean, 
Si Gicher to commend the irafcibility of the * genus irritabile 
vatum.” The authors in queftion were certainly warranted 
in defending their own veracity, when wantonly attacked, but 
they have done it in rather too petulant terms. ‘The {quab- 
bles of men of letters generally. afford entertainment to the 
public ; but they feldom benefit either party: and they may 
ay as the frogs in the fable—‘ It is fport to you, but it is 
death to us.’ Of the entertainment thus provided, however, 
we will not deprive our readers ; and, as far as their charac- 
ter has been unjuftly attacked, we think we only do juftice 
to our authors, by inferting their own vindication— 


‘It was not our defign to have diverted the attention of out 
readers from the important events which at prefent agitate the po« 
litical world, by any addrefs in the form of a preface or advertife- 
ment, farther than was neceflary to convey our thanks to the pub- 
lic for the very liberal encouragement which our laft volume ex- 
perienced. But a refpeét: for that public obliges us for once to-re- 
linquifh our intention, as it is of fome importance, not merely to 
ourfelves, but to the caufe of truth, to expofe the flagrant andrab- 
furd falfehoods by which we have. been :pzorantly and malicioufly 
attacked by interefted and venal writers. 

Re Re N, ARR, (KV.) September, 1795. B ‘It 
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‘It would jll become us to pronounce our own panegyric : but 
if there is any one fpecies of merit which we may without arro- 
gance affume, it is that of taking a libéral and temiperate ¢ourfe 
with refpe& to the politics of the finies. Yet, we have beén uh- 
accountably charged with a predilection for French principles. 
The bet proof that we could offer againft this accufation is, that 
we have been alfo charged by the other party with the oppofite 
offence, with that of inclining too much to:the ariftocratic fyftem. 
In this inftance, however, we have only been fellow-fufferers with 
fome of the moft illuftrious charaéters of this nation ; and we muft 
remark, that it has been a fource of ferious evil to our country, 
that every man, who was not prepared to go. every length with the 
adherents. of miniftry, has been, by, profligate writers (whofe fole 
employment and occupation confift in difperfing falfehood) too fuc- 
cefsfully reprefented as an “ advocate forthe French caufe.” But 
furely every rational perfon will agree, that it is poffible to difap- 
prove moft heartily of the proceedings of the French, and yet to 
wifhi that our country had never interfered in thofe troubled fcenes. 
We moft fincerely believe, and we folemnly profefs our opinion, 
that, next to the declared republicans and anarchifts (and we ftill 
affert that they are.few in this country) the beft friends of the 
French fyftem are thofe who have countenanced and abetted thofe 
rafh meafures adopted in the abfurd and impraéticable hope of fub- 


2 


- jugating France. Thofe who really withed well to their country 


and conftitution, thofe who deferve the name of friends to. their 
king, are thofe who wifhed this nation to avoid engaging in an ab- 
furd continental conteft ; to maintain a * dignified neutrality ;” to 
preferve our commerce ‘ad manufactures uninjured ; to-leffen gra- 
dually the public debt, and confequently to leflen the burthens and 
remove the real.grievances of the people. But.as.affertion on either 
fide is no proof, let us fairly afk our adverfaries, for which of the 
proceedings of the French republicans have we been “ the advo- 
cates ?”” Did our narrative of the events of the 10th of Auguft 
1792, or our fentiments on thofe tranfactions ; did our account of 
the maffacres of the 2d and 3d of September, of the trial and death 
of the unfortunate king, ivouit of French principles ? Did our cha- 
raéter of the Briffotin party, or of their opponents Marat and Ro- 
befpierre, indicate a partiality to either? Did our vindication of he- 
reditary nobility and of religious eftablifhments manifeft a predilec« 
tion for democratic~or levelling opinions? Did our commiferation 
of the French clergy, and our repeated defences of religion, prove 
that we had imbibed the pernicious maxims of the new philofophy ? 
We have aflerted that, to iour knowledge, “no circumftance ‘of 
moment has been omitted or mifreprefented.””. We defy our ene- 
mies'to inftance one: and as they have not attempted to prove their 
charge, becaufe evidently they cannot prove it, but have confined 
themfelves to bold and general affertions; we leave it to the fair 
determination 
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détbtin {nation - -of the public, whether they do not ftand convicted 
of wilful and deliberate fal/ehood ? 

“€Tt is, it feems,an unpardonable offence in us to have faid, that 
an affembly (the conftituent affembly of France) who’ certainly pro- 
feffed to frame a free conftitution, profefled alfo to make ours the 
model of that conftitution. Ifa partiality for our own government 
had led us into an error, it would be only doing juftice to thofe 
who have fo fagacioufly animadverted on us, to fay that they are not 
in danger of falling into any fimilar miftake. Thofe who can 
extol the former arbitrary government of France cannot be in much 
danger of error from a veneration for our conftitution, But the 
truth is, this is an inftance of that incorrigible ignorance which our 
adverfaries every where difplay. Not only the general frame of 
the government, compofed of a king and a parliament, but the trial 
by jury, the fanétioning the aéts of the legiflature by royal affent, the 
regulation of the tribunals, even the forms of proceeding, and the 
very terms (for inftance, that which is at prefent a kind of prover- 
bial phrafe, the order of the day) were copied from the Britifh con- 
ftitution. If thefe well-informed critics had taken the pains to ex- 
amine and perufe the journals of the national affembly as we have 
done, they would have found continual allufions to this constitu - 
tion ; they would have found, that even where they deviated from 
this model, they were ftudious to affign their reafons for fuch devia- 
tion, as in the debate on the two chambers. But the French legifiators 
did not inftitute an upper houfe—neither did the Corfican legifla- 
tors, though that conftitution was fanétioned arid accepted by our 
King. If, indeed, the conftitution of 1789 was fo exceedingly vi- 
elous as thefe i impugners would infinuate, what fhall we fay to lord 
Hood and the prince de Cobourg for attempting to re- eftablith it ? 

‘ We are charged with giving to the public (in a note) a pre- 
tended treaty of Pavia, which our adverfaries /ay is forged *. We 
do not ftand pledged for the authenticity of that paper. We found 
it inferted in the moft refpeétable collections of ftate papers which 
are publifhed in Europe. It was our duty not to withhold fo im- 
portant a document from our readers; We candidly ftated where 
we found it; and when the infertion of it was cenfured, we vindi- 
cated ourfelves by a very plain and fimple queftion, a queftion only 
calculated to ferve the caufe of truth, and to develop the myftery. 
“If this tréaty is really a mifreprefentation of the views and fenti- 
ments of the combined powers, why do they not juftify themfelves 
by publifiing the real treaty?” And furely till the treaty of Pilnitz 
or Pavia, or that fyftem (for there muft be fome' /y/em or compact) 
on which the allies have acted, be made public, every thinking ma 


va 





‘* See a very able defence of this paper, as containing the fubftance of the 
compact between the combined powers, in th¢ preface to Mr, Debrett’s 2d vol, 
of State Papers on the French War.’ 
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muft fufpeét, that either the paper in queftion contains. the fuls-. 
ftance of this compact, or that “ the compaét itfelf is Something 
worfe.”” There was indeed no necefflity to aggravate the crimina- 
lity of the combined powers. The defign of interfering in a hoftile 
manner in the domeftic arrangements of an independent nation, as 
avowed by themfelves in the Circular of Pavia, was (we maintain it) 
a glaring violation of the law of nations; and the difference between 
murdering a people in order to force upon them a particular form 
of government, and murdering them in order to acquire a part of 
their territory, is perhaps not fo material as at firft fight may ap- 
pear. In both cafes the objeét is to place the nation ‘under a go- 
vernment which they abhor : and the difference is this, that in the 
former inftance their tyrant is to be called the king of France; in 
the latter he is to be called the king of Pruffia, or the emperor of 
Germany. On the whole, however, let it be remembered that we 
have no difavowal from authority of this paper; we have only the 
ioft dicuat of anonymous writers. The treaty of Pilnitz is generally 
fuppofed to have been a partition treaty ; and we have no reafon, -. 
from analogy, for fuppofing the emprefs of Ruffia, the emperor of 
Germany, and the king of Pruffia morally averfe to partition trea- 
ties. If the partition of Poland, and the horrid maffacre of its in- 
hocent inhabitants, were laudable, would the partition of France 
have been fo criminal as our adverfaries (moft inconfiftently, it is 
true) are ftudious to reprefent it ? 

* We have faid, “ that in the month of November an affociation 
was inftituted at the Crown and Anchor tavern by Mr. Reeves, the 
chief juftice of Newfoundland, and other gentlemen connected 
with adminiftration, the avowed purpofe of which was the pro-_ 
tection of liberty and property againft the daring attempt» of re- 
publicans and levellers.”—Is there any thing difrefpeétful in this ? 
Or have we any where treated this affociation with difrefpe& ? We 
have indeed learned a new leffon from our opponents, viz, “ that 
it is a difgrace.to be conneded with adminifration ;” and evidently 
under this idea they have taken infinite pains to reprefent this affo- 
ciation ‘as not connected with adminiffration, and would rather have. 
it confidered as a party of trade c/men met at a pot-houfe to talk po- 
litics. The fa& is (and we mention it again not with any di/re+ 
Spe), the inftitutors of this affoc.ation were ‘ gentlemen connected 
with adminiftration,” and many of them in the actual fituation of 
placenzen * ; and we fhould. violate truth as flagrantly as our oppo- 
nets are in the habit of doing, and falfity hiftory, if we otherwife 
reprefented the faé. 


‘# We have before us, at this moment, a lift of the principal perfons concern. | 
ed in infituting this aflociation, We do not thi nk it right to publifh, without 
their confent, the names of any fet of gentlemen: but if our impugners perfilt 
in affirming fuch grofs and palpable falfe hoods, we fhall be under'the necellity 
of printing the names at length, with a lift of the places and emoluments enjoy-’ 


‘ We 
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¢ We have faid, “ that as the ff part of the Rights of Man 
was written with rather more modefty than the fecond, it was read 
and approved by. many whofe fentiments were by no means favour- 
able to republicanifm.” Let it be recollected that this firft part of 
the Rights of Man was an anfwer to Mr. Burke's Reflexions on the 
French Revolution, which it profefled to correét chiefly as to matters 
of fad ; and as far as it tended to elucidate hiftorical faé, it might 
be- read and approved by any man who loved truth, and confe- 
quently wifhed to hear both fides of a queftion. Let it not.be for- 
gotten alfo, that this firft pamphlet was by no means confidered 
in the fame dangerous point of view as the fubfequent writings of 
Mr. Paine; for it never was profecuted by government ; it was only 


' the fecond part that was profecuted, and that publication we have 


exprefsly ftigmatized as ‘+a virulent and abufive attack upon 
the Britifh government.”—If, however, after the decifive terms in 
which we have cenfured the writings of Mr. Paine (fee our laft 
vol. p. 5), thefe gentlemen choofe to reprefent us as Pa/nites, we 
fhall not be furprifed, if, in the fame fpirit of candour and con- 
fiftency, they next choofe to reprefent us as cannibals. 

* It would have been a real kindnefs to a certain city orator, if his 
too officious friends had not been fo ftudious to have brought for- 
ward his name. We are forry for the man, and would have chari- 
tably configned him to that infignificancy and obfcurity, in which 
every man who wifhes him well muft be defirous he fhould remain. 
We are vehemently cenfured for hinting that the worthy and fluent 
knight was not retharkable for his knowledge of grammar.—Public 
{peakers, like authors, are certainly objeéts of criticifm; but there 
is perhaps a degree of /ympathy in this matter, of which we were 
not aware. Thofe who have themfelves been accufed of not being 
the moft accurate grammarians * muft be naturally a little fore when 
fuch a topic unfortunately happens to be introduced. If we havé 
uncautioufly faid, that the fpeech of the worthy knight was remark- 
able for ‘ broad affertion,” we only requeft that our opponents wil 
inform us, which of his affertions were accurate and true ? 

‘ We thank our calumniators (for we would give to every oné 
his due) for a compliment a little ungracioufly paid us, “ that wé 
have /ome religion.”~—We may have lefs bigotry than thefe pious 
gentlemen, but we truft it will be found that we have much more 
of true practical religion than they can pretend to, ‘To deitroy, 
however, the effeé& of this conceflion, we are accufed of uttering 
an untruth, in iaying that a part of Robefpierre’s popularity was at- 
tributed to his pretences (hypocritical they might be) to. religion. 
The part which he took with refpect to the decree for again reftor- 


ps ——— 





‘ * See fome letters in the Morning Chronicle in January and February 1794, 
figned “ Encitisa GramMak,” and “ Vinpicaror,”’ where certain, critics 
are convicted, not upon “ broad affertion,” but direct quotation, of not being 
able to write their own language grammatically." : 
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ing the liberty of religious worfhip in Paris is well known. But if 
what appears in our volume be an zntruth, it is not ours, but M. 

Condorcet’s, fanétioned by the authority of Dr. Moore. Men 
ought to be a little acquainted with the fources of information 
before they prefume to cenfure. Condorcet, in enumerating the 
caufes which contributed to give popularity to Robefpierre, fays—~ 
« Tl fe fait une reputation d’auftérité qui vife a la fainteté; il monte 
fur des bancs; il parle de Dieu & de Providence ; il fe dit l‘ami des 
pauvres, &c.”--For the benefit of thefe gentlemen we infert the 
tranflation——“ He attempts to eftablifh a reputation of aufterity, 
which points to /an4ity ; he mounts on benches, and talks of God 
and Providence ; he calls himnfelf the friend of the poor, &c.’”*—Such 
extreme ignorance of the moft common facts would be difgraceful 
in the highe‘t degree, could any thing difgrace fuch writers. 

‘ It has been faid that our general method is, ** amply and fa- 
vourably to detail the fentiments and fpeeches of one fet of men, 
and to relate thofe of the oppofite fide in few and feeble words.””— 
Thofe who with to form an eftimate of our veracity, compared with 
that of our accufers, are only requefted to take any of our volumes, 
and compare that part of it with any well authenticated report of 
the proceedings of parliament. We profefs to give the fubftance of 
all the arguments employed dy the /peakers on either fide upon any po- 
litical queftion, and we have endeavoured to do it without bias or 
partiality. Unfortunately for our antagonifts, this article of charge 
is alfo deftitute of proof; for they have not fpecified a fingle inftance 
of fuch omiffion, and we defy them to do it. No perfons indeed 
ought to be better judges of the feed/e in compofition than thofe 
from whom we quote this expreflion, for even their malice is impo- 
tent. They fhould remember that there are feed/e fpeakers, as well 
as feeble writers ; and if fome fpeakers (as well as fome writers) deal 
more in words than in ideas, the fault is not with us; thofe readers 
who want the words muft apply to the parliamentary regifters, and 
not to fuch a brief abftraét as our limits confine us to. When the 
venal advocates of any party cenfure in this manner publications 
conducted upon liberal principles, an erratum fhould always ‘be 
added. We are cenfured, “ not becaufe we are partial,” but be- 
caufe we “ are not partial to the right (that is to their) fide.” The 
S¢ very head and front cf our cffending is this,’”’ that we have {corned 
to violate the records of hiitory by pronouncing a panegyric wpon 
the wifdom and forefight of the prefent minifters. If, however, we 
cannot difcern in their conduét thofe extended views, that enlight- 
encd policy which we would with to difcover, we can only aver that 
our error is not intentional. As we are not the dependants and 
parafites of any party, we folemnly declare, that we have never 
omitted to applaud minifters, whenever their conduct would in any 
degree admit of approbation; and we fhall be ready to do it again, 
whenev er they fhall fhew an attention, dircted by judgment, to the 
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‘yeal interefts of the country. We cannot, while we continue to 
sefpect truth, make fomething out of nothing. We cannot applaud 
the wifdom of meafures, which every intelligent perfon evidently 
faw were puerile and erroneous, and which have proved fuch in 
their confequences.. We are averfe to boafting; but the malig- 
nancy of our opponents compels us to what is in itfelf moft dif- 
agreeable—and we appeal to our readers, whether we have not 
uniformly forefeen and prediGed-every one of the fatal confequences 
which have attended what we cannot but call the rafh counfels of 
an adminiftration, young in years, and ftill younger in countfel, ex- 
perience and knowledge. In this the fentiments of every well- 
informed ‘perfon in the nation already coincide with ours; and we 
will venture to predict, that (as in the cafe of the American war) 
the verdict of pofferity will be unanimous. Our opponents muit 
therefore excufe us, if we cannot condefcend to facrifice our judg- 
ment as they do, if they can be fuppofed to have any. We have 
a character to lofe: and we fhall perfevere in the fteady line of 
truth, regardlefs of the efforts of any literary /pies*. Our conduct 
is open and fair, let them take advantage of it if they can. 

‘ To evince, however, that our impartiality is not affected but 
real, we give this intimation to our readers and to the public. Fully 
confcious of the fallibillty of human nature, and that there is no 
man who is not liable to miftake, who is not expofed to deception 
from the mifinformation of party writers; if in the courfe of our 
annual labours we fhall be found to have miftated a fingle fact, we 
fhall receive with gratitude the corrections of any correfpondent, 
and will not only rectify cheerfully the error, but print the correc- 
tions (if defired) in the very words of their authors. This is a 
conceffion which we think is due to the public; and, while it will 
evince our candour, it will alfo (we are fatisfied) add greatly to the 


value of our publication.’”——-—Pg rFace. 


We muft however add that our authors appear to have 
yented all their fpleen in their preface, and the work itfelf is 
executed with even more temperance and candour than the 
preceding volumes. Of this the following obfervations-on the 
ftate of France in the beginning of the year will afford a jutt 
{pecimen. , a 3 

¢ The campaign of 1793 bad unexpettedly termipated in favour 


«* We fhould be greatly wanting in refpect, if, on th’s occafion, we omitted 
to notice the meritorious fervices of the Britifh Critics, who, if not among the 
moft eminent, are certainly fome of the moft active and zealous of the mi- 
nifterial pies, They may not rank with the R——~s, the M——s, and the. 
S—s; a they may confort well, both in point of veracity and talents, with 
a Watt, a Lynam, a Gofling, anda Taylor. The dvok/ellers througaout Croat 
Britain will doubt!efs be very active in promoting the fale and circulation of 
publication, which is conftantly employed in rec umumendiug profecutions for 
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of the French republic, and the brilliant fucceffes of her arms were 
fufficient to relieve the apprehenfions of the moft timid for the fafe- 
ty and independence of the nation, as far as it had been endangered 
by foreign interference. Yet the caufe of freedom had: hitherto 
gained little by the change; and the fuccefs as far as regarded that 
object might be confidered as merely negative. The prefent mutt 
have prefented but little cheering or fatisfactory to the real patriots 
of France; and their views-of the future muft have refted on a 
hope, the accomplifhment of which might be diftant, and .perhaps 
by fome regarded as utterly improbable, The nation was ftill agi~ 
tated by faction, and affailed by treachery; and the. party which 
was for the moment predominant, had exercifed a tyranny more de- 
{potic in fome inftances than the worft of their former monarchs, 
and had fatiated their vengeance with a cruelty only to be paralleled 
by the fanguinary profcriptions of the Roman triumvirate. 

¢ The utility of hiftory depends upon the accuracy with which 

caufes and motives are inveftigated, and the fprings of action laid 
open to the infpeétion of the reader. By thefe means pofterity is 
guarded againft error ; and, as all human knowledge is experience, 
the {pecv.itive politician is furnifhed with materials for the eftablith- 
ment of fyftems, and the improvement of the fcience of govern- 
ment. It has therefore been our great aim, not merely to detail 
‘facts, but to diftinguifh their caufes, and, as far as our information 
has extended, to explain the principles upon which thefe amazing 
events have depended. In our preceding volume we endeavoured 
to expofe the errors into which the conftituent affembly had fallen, 
and which appeared ta be the real fources of the fucceeding cala- 
inities, 

‘ From the firft moments of the Gallic revolution, the theoretigal 
politicians of that nation appear to have indulged expectations tog 
fanguine, and to have fought in human nature a degree of per 
fection which is perhaps not to be.attained, but which certainly 
could not be the production of an inftantaneous effort. We have 
been uniformly of opinion, that a monarchical government, limited 
nearly as it was by the conftituent aflembly, was well adapted to the 
fiate of France, and would have been ultimately productive of hap- 
pinefs and profperity. We alfo gave it as our opinion, that what- 
ever might be the defigns of the court; there was fufficient energy 
in the nation, and in the conftitution, to counteract thefe defigns, 
however prejudicial théy might be. If the court was. treacherous, 
the leaders of the oppofition fhould have waited for more decifive 

roofs of its treafon. The evidence fhould be ftrong indeed which 
juftifies violence and bloodfhed, if they can be juftified at all. 

‘From the few errors committed by the conftituent aflembly, 

articularly their removal to Paris, and the unfortunate decree which 
prohibited the re-election of the members of that body, the repub- 


lican party was enabled to overthrow the monarchical conftitution, 
From 
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From the fatal cataftrophe of the soth of Auguft proceeded the {till 
deeper horrors of the sd of September, the facrifice of the king, and 
a long catalogue of crimes. The maflacres of September were, we 
are ftill perfuaded, the effects of a fudden movement of indignation 
and revenge in thofe who had fuffered in their connexions and their 
friends in the preceding tumult; the fame impulie led the fanguinary 


‘ammultitude to demand the life of the degraded monarch; and.the 


party of Robefpierre, by flattering the paflions of the populace in 
thefe inftances, gained an immediate afcendancy over their more 
moderate opponents. Nothing is fo difficult to ftop as the current 
of popular infanity. The Gironde, who partly from private ambi- 
tion, and partly perhaps from public motives, had promoted the 
depofition of the king, wifhed to have refted there; but the popu- 
lace, who had been their inftruments in that tranfaction, and who 
had afterwards found leaders more fuited to their minds, were dif- 
poied to grant a more extenfive range to their paflions. It is no 
eafy tafk to reduce a multitude, who have been accuftomed to rule, 
to habits of fubordination. The Gironde had given arms to the 
people, and thofe arms were fhortly after turned againft themfelves, 
Robefpierre and Danton in the mean time, who had commenced b 
being the flaves of the populace, and who gained their afcendancy 
by a compliance with all that their paflions demanded, were thus 
enabled in return to make the people flaves to them, and to convert 
their movements to the deftruction of their adverfaries. | 

‘ Robefpierre and his party afflumed the fupreme direétion of the 

ublic affairs in dangerous and difficult times.. It was after the de- 
fection of Dumouriez, after the armies of the republic had been 
defeated in every quarter, and while the hoftile forces had broken 
the barrier, and penetrated into the country; it was in the moment 
that a fatal rebellion overfpread the moft flourifhing provinces of 
France, that thefe daring adventurers affumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Greater ability was perhaps never difplayed than in the 
courfe of their adminiftration. The immenfe refources of France 
were inftantaneoufly called into aétion; generals were appointed of 
the moft confummate talents; the vigilance and activity of Crom- 
well were furpafled by Robefpierre, and his indefatigable colleagues 
Barrere and Danton. At home, rebellion was cruthed, fection ex- 
tinguifhed ; and abroad, their enemies were every where defeated, 
and the nation freed from the harafling apprehenfions of foreign ven- . 
geance and foreign domination. 

‘ The power which the jacobins had acquired by craft, was re~ 
tained by the confidence which was infpired by their abifities‘ and 
their fuccefs. . The people regarded them as their faviours, and on 
them repofed every hope of proteétion. It is to be lamented, that 
this: confidence was grofsly abufed. Free from the imputation of 


corruption, the hands of Robefpierre and his affociates were fiained 


with cruelty and blood, The tibunals were opprefled with the 
; a 7 multitude 
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snultitude of profcriptions and accufations, and the fcaffolds weve 
crowded with victims. Some facrifices might be demanded by the 
imperious neceffity of the times; but many were doubtlefs the vic- 
tims of a fanguinary revenge, or a diabolical jealoufy : and if unde- 
bafed by the meaner paffion of avarice ; cruelty, the vice of tyrants, 
was undoubtedly too chara¢teriftic of this party.” P.317. 


The character of Robefpierre, and the parallel between him 
and Cromwell, are the production of a mafterly hand 


* Robefpierre is defcribed as having been of a low ftature, not 
more than five feet three inches. His complexion was livid and ca» 
daverous, and his features harfh and forbidding. He did not affect 
the fiovenly appearance of the fanatical profeffors of equality, but 
he was generally decent and even neat in his drefs. He and his 
brother were orphans, and natives of Arras. When a youth, his 
abilities or his misfortunes attraéted the attention of the bifhop of 
that diocefe, at whofe expence he was educated, and brought up te 
the profeffion of the law. He was foon diftinguifhed as an able ad- 
vocate ; but he did not fucceed in Paris, and was obliged to return 
to his own country, where he exercifed his profeffion with reputa- 
tion. We have heard that the firft caufe which gave him celebrity 
was a curious trial between two neighbouring gentlemen, one of 
whom had erected an eleétrical conduétor on the roof of his houfe, 
which the other prefented as a nuifance, as endangering his own, 
Robefpierre was counfel for the defendant. He gained his caufe ; 
and his pleadings were admired not only as eloquent, but as dif; 
playing confiderable information on a philofophical fubjec. 

* He was elected a deputy to the tiers-état in 1789. In the con- 
ftituent affembly he was always regarded as a firm friend to mo. 
narchy; and even in July 1792 he publifhed “ Reprefentative Go- 
vernment and the Forms of Monarchy, the only Conftitutional Ar- 
rangements proper for an Empire fo extenfive and ancient as 
France.” He attached himfelf at this’ period to the party of Or- 
leans; and he was fufpected, even after the king was depofed, of an 
intention of placing the duke of Orleans on the throne. He was 
not ranked in the firft clafs of orators in the national aflembly. He 
pofleffed neither the fire nor imagination of Mirabeau, nor the 
graceful and polifhed eloquence of Barnave: yet he was always 
confidered as a bold and nervous f{peaker ; and on fome occafions 
he confiderably diftinguifhed himfelf, particularly in pleading the. 
caufe of the enflaved Africans againft the famous report of Barnave 
on the ftate of the colonies. 

* He was deprived of a feat in the legiflative body, by the famous 
felf-denying ordinance of the conftituent affembly, and accepted. the 
office’ of public accufer, but refigned it in a fhort time. If he was 
deficient in folid abilities, he had a talent for intrigue which com-: 


penfated for the want of them; and the modeft fimplicity of his 


manners 
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manners and appearance acquired for him an uncommon reputation. 
for integrity. “The-afcendancy which he gained over the people of 
Paris was fufficiently manifeft, when he was not only elected a de- 
puty to reprefent that department in the convention, but had fuffi- 
cient influence to fecure by his recommendation feats for his jnti- 
mate connexions Marat, Legendre, and Philip Egalité, 

¢ He certainly had no part in the events of the roth of Auguft; 
and the Count de Montgaillard acquits him even of any principal 
fhare in the maffacres of ‘September, though he probably might be. 
a complacent fpeétator of thofe horrid tranfactions. But he amply 
compenfated for his inactivity by the ferocious malignity with which 
he afterwards perfecuted the fallen monarch and his unhappy family, 
He probably did not conceive the vaft projeé of raifing himfelf to 
the fupreme authority, till after the death of the king, and the de- 
feat of the Gironde party. His ambition till that period appears to 
have been confined within narrower limits ; but after that, it is evi- 
dent that his whole attention was direéted to the removal of every 
perfon who might be an impediment to him in the attainment of 
this object. 

‘ As his only predominant paffion was ambition, we have already 
remarked, that he was entirely free from the i imputation of avarice 
or peculation ; but that he was deftitute of principle is evident from 
his political verfatility. He had no perfonal attachment to any man; 
and what was once‘his boait, forms the beft clue to the develop- 
ment of his moral depravity and hardnefs of heart. ‘I was (faid 
he) the friend of Petion, of Roland, of Briffot.”. (He might have 
added, of Orleans) “ They betrayed their country, and I declared 
againft them. Danton wifhes to take their place: Danton in my 
eves is only the enemy of his country.’” ‘The man who can coolly 
devote to death perfons whom he has once efteemed, and to whom he 
has the moft preffing obligations, muft be deftitute of all thofe fen- 
timents and feelings which form the moft certain bafis of focial virtue. 

¢ His abilities were probably over-rated by his immediate con- 
neétions, and they are undoubtedly depreciated too much not only 
by the emigrants, but by the prefent leaders of the popular party in 
France. Certain it is, that if be had not himfelf great talents, he 
poffeiied the no lefs valuable quality of difcernment, and knew how 
to make the beft ufe of the talents of others. He held the political 
abilities of Mr. Pitt in the moft profound contempt, and is known 
to have expreffed his opinion, “ that if it had not been for the op- 
pofition party fo frequently expofing his errors, and affording him 
an opportunity of correcting them, he (Mr. Pitt) would prefently 
undo himfeif by purfuing his own miftaken views.” Robefpierre 
was probably more of a ftatefman than an orator: a feeble voice 
and unpromifing exterior were impediments which he could never 
furmount ; nor’ could we ever difcover in his orations any traits of 
fancy, fublimity, or pathos. 
| * Robefpierre 
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¢ Robefpierre has been compared to our Englifh Crorhwell. Per=— 
haps there was more refemblance in the interior caft of their minds, 
than in the circumftances which contributed to their elevation. 
Both indeed were the creatures of accident. Cromwell negotiated 
with the king even during his fatal captivity; agd Robefpierre was | 
a royalift till the roth of Auguft. The profpeé of fovereign autho- 
rity.was gradually unfolded to each by a feries of favourable cir- 
cumftances, of which each had the art and the courage to take ad- 
vantage. Both were deftitute of fympathy and affection. Robef- 
pierre was more fanguinary than Cromwell, probably becaufe he 
had a more difficult part to play, and more competitors to contend 
with. Both affected fimplicity in their manners and appearance ; 
Both were adepts in cunning and intrigue. Both affumed,the mafk 
of hypocrify. Cromwell adapted his unmeaning harangues to the 
jargon of the enthufiafts of his day: Robefpierre generally feafoned 
his orations with the words God and virtue. Their hypocrify was 
the fame, but in each it was adapted to the fcene on which they 
were to act. 

¢ While the parallel might perhaps be traced in fome other points 
than thofe to which we have adverted, there are fome very impor- 
tant circumftances in which they entirely differed. The power of 
Cromwell refted upon a much more folid foundation than that of - 
Robefpierre. It was founded upon great military reputation, and 
fupported by a well organized military force, without which no 
ufurper can long maintain his authority: Robefpierre refted folely _ 
on the fluctuating populace, and on the credit and influence of the 
jacobin club. Cromwell, though deftitute of humanity, was lefs 
wantonly cruel than Robefpierre ; and did not difguft the people by 
frequent and bloody executions. Cromwell made good laws, and 
feems in many refpects to have confulted the happinefs and welfare 
of the community at large; all the decrees of Robefpierre appear 
to have only had two objects—maffacre and confifcation. Cromwell 
was his awn minifter ; Robefpierre made ufe of the genius of others, 
and the public and foreign affairs were generally conducted by the 

eat abilities of Danton, Barrere, Sieyes, and Le Clos, a 
well was therefore, apparently, the dbler ftatefman: though wé 
think the talents of Robefpierre were not to be defpifed. 

¢ The ufurpation of Robefpierre alfo differed from that of Crom 
well, not only in its duration, but in the confequences of its overs 
throw. As Cromwell’s was a military ufurpation, it was more 
permanent; and the military, inftructed in habits of obedience and 
difcipline, were ftill at the difpofal of an individual ;-and the re- 
ftoration of monarchy was the confequence. The ufurpation of 
Rgbefpierre exifted only on the alarms of the people; fome plots 
which were not imaginary gave occafion to the fabrication of many 
others; and by thefe devices the tyrant had the art of continually 
working on the paflions of the multitude, who conceived that the 
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political independence of the nation depended on his vigilance and 
activity. As foon asthe delufion was diffipated, and the people, 
found themfelves in a ftate of fecurity, the whole fabric, which. 
refted only on imaginary alarms and terrors, dropped of itfelf; and, 
as the government of Robefpierre refembled in its arbitrary nature. 
the government of their former monarchs, the attachment of the 
people to a republic was only the more firmly riveted.” Pp. 381, 


The Hiftory of Knowledge, prefixed to this volume, is un- 
ufually fhort, probably in order to give place to the immenfe 
mals of hiftorical matter; but it is executed with the fame 
candour and judgment which mark all the preceding. Our 
brother Reviewers are liberal, and (what is perhapsa rare qua+ 
lity in profeffed critics) in general good-natured. 


ent 





Tns Eacyeias, nv Qapas Tpasos, Towing Aylaxos, sy Kowarilngia 
Aypoixw ebexuce, Metapacis “Edannan. Graii Elegia Sepud- 
chralis, Gultu.Greco donata,. Cura Caroli Coote, LL. D. 
4to. 1s. 64d. Rivingtons. 1794. 


Elegia Grayiana Grace, Interprete Stephano Weflon, S. I. B: 
empfton Parve Reétor, R. S. S. 4to. 25. Clarke. 1794+ 


Elegia Thome Gray, Grace reddita. Curavit B. E. Sparke, 
A. M. Ato. 1s. 6d. Deighton. 1794. | 


Elegia Grayiana Grece. Accedit stiam Epitaphium in Ecclefie 
£ ifcopali Briftoiienft et Grace redditum, Inter prete Edvarde 
Th, A. M. Coll. Etonenf. Socio. 4to. 1s. Faulder. 1794, 


Ecloga Sacra Alexandri Pope, vulgo Meffia difta, Grace red> 
dita. Accedit etiam Grece Infcriptio Sepulchralis ex cele- 
berrima Elegia Thome Gray. Curante Fohanne Plumptre, 
4A. M. Canonico Wigornienfe, et Collegii Regalis, Cantabrigiay 

_ olim Socio. 4to. 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1795. 


PT HE manes of our celebrated bard, who modeftly ftyled 
his works * half a dozen ballads in thirty pages*,’ muft 
doubtlefs be both foothed and aftonifhed to fee one ballad on) 
fo abundantly multiplied within a few years in Latin and Greek 
tranflations. Whether, as in the former inftance, he would 
deem this exhibition of himfelf ‘ svorfe than the pillory,’ is 
a circumftance to be decided by the proportionate merits of 
his tranflators. As we have heard, however,, of curious col- 
lectors, who formed no inconfiderable library by bringing to- 

ther all the various editions of Horace only,—fo, according 
to the late celerity of multiplication, we may ee within a 
century at moft, a library of equal magnitude from the elegy 
of our countryman. : 





— 


ne 
' .. *® Memoirs, fe&. iv, letter xvii. . 
Now, 
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Now, on the firft infpeétion of this fubje€t, various objeds 
tions prefent themfelves to a verfion of Gray’s Elegy into 
Greek hexameters. This fpecies of poetry among the Greeks 
can exhibit no piece fufceptible of comparifon with our Eng- 
lith poem, either in folemn dignity of thought, or niaghif 
cence of expreffion. Such a tranflation, therefore, propor 
tionately executed, would be a compofition perfe€tly fingular 
and without a parallel :—neither Callimachus nor Theocritts 
can be brought with any femblance of propriety into compe- 
tition with it. 

- Another obje€tion arifes from that termination of the fenfe, 
which takes place in general with the completion of a ftanza. 
Such a periodical conclufion, unknown to the heroic poetry 
of Greece, muft inevitably occafion a diflimilarity unpalatable 
to the claflic reader, who, in the fpirit of an epigrammatic 
remark by fome ancient writer, .* even in the midft of Greece 
will feek Greece in vain.’ | 

In our opinion, no ftrains but thofe of Pindar or Alczus 
were fuitable to an adequate transfufion of this fublime and 
fonorous compofition. ‘The ftatelinefs of the Latin language, 
and the more dignified character compatible with the Roman 
elegy, feems to point out the proper vehicle, ih ancient lan- 
guage, for the poem under contemplation, if it were not al- 
moift an impofhbility to convey the fentiments uncurtailed aad 
unimpaired in a commenfurate fy{tem of elegiac diftichs.  . 

Thefe difficulties,—as they fhould deter every adventurer 
from a precipitate invafion of this dangerous province,—when 
the attempt has been once hazarded, will difpofe thé critic to 
a candid examination of fuch a daring effort. en 
© We fhall now proceed to také a curfory furvey of. the trans- 
latibris before us, point out. fome defects’ and excellenciés, 
produce a fpecimen from ‘each, and pafs a general fentence 
upon the whole. We begin with 
: Dr. Cote. 

The Doétor introduces himfelf to the notice of the reader in. 
a Greek preface to his tranflation, In this, a very juft and full. 
character is given of his 2ythor’s performance: otherwife the 
Dodtor’s ftyle is not particularly excellent, nor fufficiently 
fmooth and. flowing. The laft fentence but ove Vis left un- 
finifhed by a fort of azocwaucic, not allowable in cool profe, 
and’ on this occafion—wxau inavns auorns cya wey amoaavow: andy 
as we cry out when a flory is ill told, what then, Doctor? 

Verfe 4 runs thus : 


‘ 


© Oxme@-, yaiav Te oxoTe nat wor maraneiorst.’ 


We cannot-commend this-incivility of calling the plough- 
man out of his name, a fuggard, or lazy fellow. After a long 
: day’s 


» 
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day’s labour, he may furely be allowed, without an imputation 
of Jaxine/s, to plod flowly and leifurely to his cottage. 

Befides, that abbreviation of ze before cxetw, though it may 
be defended by a verfe from Hefiod, and a few ftraggling ex- 
amples in other poets, is'a licence-by no means allowable in fo 
fhort a compolition, againft the general practice of all antiquity 
in purer times. : 

. This grievous impropriety occurs elfewhere, and frequently, 
in the prefent verfion; but we fhall fatisfy ourfelves with this 
fingle indication of it. 

_ Inthe fecond ftanza we find much exception: —am’ opbaauows 
Oidpacxe, and avaxsita ciwxn, feem ftrange expreflions, and 
could not be juftified probably by any appofite examples: we fay 
probably, becaufe it were prefumptuous, in ourfelves at leaft, 
to decide without referve in fo extenfive a cafe as the whole 
compafs of Grecian literature ; and becaufe a {cholar, like Dr. 
Coote, muft properly be fuppofed to have weighed with atten- 
tion every phrafe in fuch a brief performance, before he ven- 
tured or the tribunal of the public. ...In the laft claufe, . 


6 —— pnra ueOTAAOY on VOX EAES evvae _ ! 

there occurs a very aukward ambiguity: for we might fuppofe 
that ‘ the fheep lulled the tinkling of the bell,’ by reclining 
their necks, fuppofe, -in fleep. 2.20. 

In the third ftanza, the opening of é7 before sé, without 
elifion, appears to us, in that pofition, inadmifible. And 
xup@-, for reiga, is neither allowable, in our judgment, nor at 
all reprefentative of his author’s fentiment, to any but to 
an Englifh reader, to whom the original is familiar. Indeed, 
we believe the mode of exprefflion not known to the Greeks, 
Gray undoubtedly borrowed it from Virgil, Georgics iii. 228. 


‘ —+ Et, ftabula afpectans, regnis exceflit evitis.’ 


See alfo Eclogue i. 70. In the fame manner we alfo ufe domains: 
. In ftanza the fourth, yaia ox, if not abfolutely faulty, is 
very queftionable : and, we muft repeat it, not every fingu- 
harity, that can be defended by particular inftances, where the 
propriety may depend on reafons unknown to us, muft be*in- 
dulged by modern writers in the dead languages; but thofe 
forms of compofition only, which are grounded on the broad 
bafis of general ufage and indifputable rulcs.—The phrafe 
yaverw Cabews is not fufficiently determinate without fome¢ addi- 
tional epithet, applicable to the fleep of death: for the con- 
comitant claufes convey no meaning not fuitable to a monaftic 
devotee, who had condemned himfelf to a fubterraneous habi- 
tation for the remainder of his days. But the reader fball 
judge: and we hope the firft Jine will not break-his teeth in 
its paflage through that — of ivory. 





* Kewuevos 
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© Keisevor sig cuwves Tage ye oTEvw nab’ gxadlor, 
*Tavacw Cabews anabsig mooyever teas ayes.” - 


compate Paul, Epift. ad Philem. ver. 15. with Horace, Epift. 
i. 10. 41. 

The fifth ftanza feems far preferable to any that have yet 
occurred 3 nor do we difcover any thing cenfurable either in 
the meafure or expreflion. 

The two firft lines of the next ftanza we think very meart 
and frigid ; and the two next after wholly inefficient, in con- 
traft. with their powerful original. | 

For the feventh ftanza, we have no ftores of commenda- 
tion. ‘The termination, redovde exwhav, is undoubtedly vicious, 
and utterly intolerable both as to poetry and language ; and for 
no lefs than twenty-one verfes have we a regular fufpenfion of 
the thought at the termination of each verfe,—an objection, 
which could not fail to arife in fome degree from the very 
nature of the undertaking, according to our preliminary re- 
mark. But is this poetry ? No more than a fumptuous robe 
can be fabricated from rows of patches, or a range of pud- 
dles be converted into a majeftic current. - And this fentence 
extends itfelf with full effect.to the whole texture of the vers 


fion before us; 


neque enim concludere verfum 
Dixeris effe fatis. 


In ftanzas XI. and XIIP. xonov and aveye are very un- 
common words, and fhould have been avoided in fo fhort a 
compofition, which fupplies no apologies for licence and de 
viation, no plea for fomnolency and fupinenefs : 


Operi longo fas eft obrepere fomnum. 


We may profefs ourfelves, without boafting, to have ram- 
bled with pretty wide excurfion in the fields of Grecian lites 
rature, but have nowhere met with the adidas of ftanza XIV. 
but in Hippocrates. It may poflibly be a» typographical 
error for a:badag, a much more common word; if fo, our cen= . 
{ure is inappofite, and muft be converted againft the carelefs« 
nefs, of omitting the correCtion of it in the concluding pages 
And, inftead of that unufual word ava, how much better 
would the verfe have run in fome fuch way as this? 


“ © Avbea ropra vamaicw epevbiTas aiev depute’. 
*~% 


In ftanza XV. ig egifev, is a grofs’ offence-againft metre: 
The it evaccew of Homer is quite another thing, and has no 
relation to theicafe before us. ‘The two following verfes are 
among the beft-of this production. | | 


In 
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mo. > BAST? 


ef 
tn tanga xin es i 
ADO 9 aptly bYapemeie 8 ate! | 


is a ftrange verte altégetiter; and the whole paragraph, if it 
were not explained | PY, is original, would. want qi anterpteter, 
hot only &¢ To way, as Pindér exprefles ity ‘but even to the beft 
Greek fcholars of our age. ‘There is nothing in the gloom of 
Lycophroa, that tranfeends.the deep fhades:of obfedrity which 
involve this patt-of Dxe@vote’s, tranflationx. We deem, in- 
deed, an adequate .reprefentation icf fach pregnant paflages 
almoft impractisable in.aidead danguage,:without fome portion 
of explanajory dilatationand adyentitious thought.. 

There is ‘great poverty ¢ “andl “coldnefs of expreffion in ftenza 
XIX. and TaMeoves fecrms‘a an, error of the, Pprels for cwpoovas. 
Moreover, thefe oppages at the end of. exery line remind 
us of a weary traveller at the clofe‘of his journey.—or a dull 
{chool-boy over.-his: exereifes who-reftsvat.the conclufion of 
each fentence, and then .congratulste’s Kimfelf-upon having pro- 
ceeded fo far héppily’ m:his-Jabouty as om ia’ mighty achieve- 
ment. OTERO HR QOUITHW cI Ws x 

In the following ftanza, we ha axe baetore £yyvs% a fimilar im- 
propticty to thofe ndéiced before tei to Fa age which might 

ereafter be noticed, in, Dr. 09 | hate a8 were 
we not ie of iafulti g the ae ne iefe ‘ admoni- 
tions, b pearing tb: ial his, difcernment : :——not to.men- 
tion nk ¢ Ge ‘derive fio® pleafiir € from giving’ pain to the tran{- 
Jator’s feelings, who matt" find our apology in our duty to 
the public—under whofe ate ces, ‘and for whofe emolument, 
we exercife that ace wht cha re Hows ' no refpeet of perfons 3’— 
an office, if ‘co entioufly difcharged, REP death —ab 


delcribed by the Bost be , 
_- Toda e tpn 
Ov nO- sot, | soe moawilerat, 
Move d¢ sreida Cakpovevamortates. 


The ue in the fecond’verte of the twenty-fecond ftanza is 2 
mere botching expletive for the mealure,—irreconcileable tothe 
legitimate genius of the language :—and we meition with for- 
row, that many o portunities for this cenfure prefent them- 
felves throughout t ae tranilation ; ; bpt, if we’had been inclined 
to fpecify every inftance of this kind (though we might not 
have been invariably correct, it is probable, in our decifions) 





Kas ve x’ odvzouevoicw edv Ga@- neroro, 


In ftanza XXILL #0 sx is-vicious meafere :—and 10” avegover, 
if we miftake not, is unexampled, and will admit no vindica- 
tion. Numerous inftances of the former of thefe improprie- 

C.R. N. Arr. (XV.) Settember, 1795. C ties 
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ties occur in the remainder of the poem, which the learned 
reader will readily defcry,—and various modes of expreffion, 
and forms.of words, not congenial with the fpirit of the lan- 
uage and the ufage of the moft approved authors, will not 
elude his fearch. poets , ’ 
We fhall now quote the epitaph, as a very fair fpecimen of 
the verfion— 


© Evba, xbovos norma, xupas xEpaarny avamauet, 
‘Ov ruyn wdev eticer, dy ux eyvapice Onuns 

Tw wee dveryere’ ov, narn w wabyois eusider® 
Kai avin cues tovd? avrns sinev étaipov. 


TI podpav wat Pirodwpos em, xabapos xa aanbns * 
Avlidoow wangn Tete sxapiccato xhalwe. 
Aaxpuov abriornts dds y’* % wAtiova xlaTo* 
_Eoxe piroy Oeobev 7’, @ wrsiclov xn’ emeduuci. 


Aweta univers frei vu wepanrepoy cide, 
Maicuar’ » aidsols TuNVOUATOS ELAAKPBELP, 
(Eawid’ dae Tpopspe svaryxioy npeuesct) 
Linbeos & ye Oew, MarEpos mar ovpanwyose” 


In the third line, eueide,—/olebat ridere,—is improper, as re- 
ferring to a particular and limited portion of time. In verfe - 
the fixth, it is harfh to fhorten‘a fyllable before xmetwp : and ng 
fimilar inftance could be found in all the poetry of Homer. So 
alfo in the next verfe: and. #azc¢rov xtyua appears to ,us ar 
inadmifible expreffion ; but not more fo than svaaryxiov-npepexcr. 
— The laft verfe has neither elegance nor vigour. = 

Upon the whole, we lament our inability to congratulate 
the reader upon the pleafure to be received Bi this tranfla- 
tion,— and-of courfe the tranflator upon his execution.—If 
Dr. Coote fhould feel himfelf inclined to review and corre& 
his performance under a perfuafion-of-the reafonablenefs of 
our fentence, we fhall think ourfelves happy in a teftimony of 


praife to an improved edition’of- it. 
Mr. We On. 


Gray’s Elegy is not one of thofe every-day productions, 
which are read once with pleafure, and then diffmiffed from 
the thoughts with tranquil indifference forever—We feel, on 
every perufal of it, affections fimilar to thofe that are fabled 
by poetic fancy of the ghofts in Erebus, when they faw 
among them the fubftantial fhape and the flafhing armour of 


Aineas— 





juvat ufque morari, 
Et conferre gradum. 











——_. 
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Our curiofity does not haftily fubfide.—The glowing ima- 
Berys— the pathetic fentiment,—the melodious meafures, em- 
ellifhed in fuch vivid emblazonty of diction, —a@& with faf- 

cination on breafts fufceptible of poetic phrenzy, and fublimeé 
our feelings to the higheft pitch of rapture. We cannot be 
furprifed, theretore, if thofe who have been nurtured in 
the bofom of the Mufes from their infancy, and have imbibed 
deep draughts at the fountains of ancient genius, fhould be 
defirous of ciothing in thofe meafures, which exercifed their 
earlieft ingenuity, a poem of fuch tranfcendent excellence. 
Mott of thefe verfions, if we miflake not, are the produétions 
of Eton fcholars, whofe early attainments are ufually fuch as 
to excite in the lovers of learning a deep regret, that their 
future diligence fhould fo feldom correfpond to the vigorous 
exertions of their youth. ‘They leave induftry and the rod to» 
gether :—-fo that, amidft the multiplicity of revolutionary 
improvements, that citizen, perhaps, would deferve well of 
the community, wno fhould become inftrumental in the ap- 
pointment of a public Aage/lator,—to flog, by a continuance 
of cuftomary difcipline, thefe ingenious and {prightly truants 
to their duty.x—The entrance of Etonians into life may be 
compared to the march of Xerxesinto Greece ;—their matu- 


rity, to his return. 


ualis rediit ? nempe una nave, cruentis 
Flu€tibus, ac tarda per denfa cadavera prora. 


Mr. Wefton, in his elegant preface, with diffidence arid 
fimplicity, ftates the difficulty of his undertaking and juftly 
remarks, that few wiil be duly fenfible of this, who have not 
ventured on the fame experiment. 

We fhall quote the firft ftanza for the fake of fome general 
obfervations that prefent themfelves upon it. 


© Hipaillos ouxoptvoio Bow xcanos Bapunxng. 

D ayern Toc oxvnpois uuxwoa xall” aypig 
Aveves, woyswy 2 agotne cinorde Badiges 
Kenpnkws, oppvn tT! To May Amey, nd” tuor avr.’ 


Here the reader will difcover fomething like the ftream 
of poetry;—a flow not checked by unvarying termination of 
the fentiment, or interfeéted by inceffant gapings of the verfe. 
We find in this fpecimen no diigufting interftices in the buiid- 
ing, filied up by the rubbith of ye’s, w’s, usv’s, de’s, and all the 
etceteras of Greek particles, that lend their aid fo commodi- 
oufly to the bungling verffier :—but all is {mooth and flowing, 
—dignified and harmonious. To ufe the words of Longinus— 
evdev Prowwdes, n aceuvov, n GXOAIMOY SynaTataTle dia weoxs.—The 


fequel of the performance is of a piece with this introductory 
C2 ftanzay— 
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ftanza,—which does not ferve, as a ‘mére aporamov THradyts, to 
fet off an inelegant and incommodidus ftra€ture,—bnt is a° 
fair {ample of the edifice. +38 i 
In the fixth verfe,—as darkne/s has been fufficiently inti- 
matéd already,—inftead of - oes a hy Pee TWEE 
badicdi ——— ‘ Svopépny-d°- exet aidepa cuyph,’ | 
we would recommend , mor Sas 4 


saa 








se — Temi o exer cubs pas nni— 

what Lucretius ‘ftyles the i, ho 

7 a ce sone fevera filentia otis. «> te 
__In the third ftanza, xax@- feems to favour of fuperfluity 5° 
we thould. have faid, of expletive interpolation, were We Criti-’ 
cifing a lefs fkilful artift : but we fhould prefer : in 


ao — Torw eketapate. 








In the following ftanza, we deem ae eyeci ‘wanting 
in difcrimimate accuracy, and more applicable to the coffins, or | 
the ground,. than. the trees that overfhadowed them. “An al- 
teration were eafy ; and, if our remark appear jult, Will doubt?’ 
lefs be made by our elegant trarflator. The laft verfe thight 
be improved—thus— : : “ie: 
: Eudes ev aida nevOiuevi Tov DAaoY Davey. 7 

 Ovx nx» gaamryyG- does not appear fufficiently ftrong and 
fonorous for the echoing horn of his original. Something like. 
Ou carmiyt Bapvder@- might be preferable. SS a 

“Tn the feventli ftanza, an ambiguity might have been avoid- 
ed by writing, . .. 

‘Qs ee? crypas yaiovres— | 

and the elifion in Spaxiso’ is. aukward and yoid of tafte,—per- 
haps, too, without_2; recedent. aati 7 

In ftanza the ‘ninth, an uniformity of conftruction would 
have been more pleafing,—s; aduy, inftead. of es ai9@- ;.and whe- 
ther, in the next ftanza, the laft line— 

dy co en§ Tov Qsov Hdislov worrars pO iep@- ipyer’—. 
his an elevation and pomp:at all adequate to the grandeur of 
it} prototype, 3 A 

©The péaling anthethfwells the note’ of ‘praife’—" : 
may be fafely fubmitted to.the reader’s, and even the tranfla- 
tor's, judgment. . We would propofe 


Tov Qeov evmercidore pororasg— 
We think, in ftanza XI. 9% preceding ys— 


7 


150 
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cpge) +g Qube rap se-emivpayna,tags’— 
an unufual form of eonftruction: better, perhaps, 

Ou tT yap, 8 emypaupa— 
and the two laft verfes are entirely deftitute of merit. 

In the next ftanza, Qwheair’, with reference to men no long- 
er in exiftence, feems unfuitable to the*power of ‘this tenie. 
‘We might corre‘t—dumcar’ av tu6acieve. And the following 
line is-but an infipid réprefentation of its grand originale: 

The term ead; which fignifies the cloaths, of armour, 
{tripped frem the bodies. of faughtered men, is not happily 
employed tg render the /poils of time. “The fucceeding 
‘couplet is good: and. we recollect a verfe of Anftey’s and 


Roberts’ ‘Latin veriion at this place, of admirable dignity and 
_ €legance— oe 4. 


‘ Et vivos animi glaciavit frigore curfus.’ 


Where did our tranflator read fuch an inftance as that of 
*@ evavr1® in the fifteenth ftanza? Where no digamma in- 
tercedes, an elifion is inevitable ia this pofition ; and the 
verfe before us is confequently vicious. 

In the feventeenth ftanza, that x atacbarmo is a daring li- 
cence, and which ought by no means to be conceded to fo 
fhort an undertaking, | 

The form a:dooe of tanza XVI. we-recolleét to have been 
employed alfo by Dr, Coote. It appears to our eyes with a 
very fufpicious afpe&t; and, if not deftitute of grammatical 
analogy, is probably urifan&jened by poetical authority at 
leaft. ‘ 

Stanzas the nineteenth and twentieth may be ranked among 
the beft of the colle€tion, and difplay an expert facility of com- 
pofition. The participle sovres indeed feems fuperfluous, at the 
conclufion of the former ; and the pregnancy of the original 
leaves but little apology for redundancies in a tranilation. 

There is much elegance in the verfe 


e ‘ ae 
© Oud’ aexwy wodas eirne, nar evtporaniges ddevav;’—.. 


but our attention is fixed, and fixed properly, by Gray, toa 

perfon languifhing on a bed of ficknefs ; fo that figurative ex- 

preflions, derived from a traveller bidding adieu to a beloved 

country, feem fearcely admiffible on this occafion 5 though it 

cannot be doubted that the author hinfelf had im view a h- 

milar condition of the vanquifhed éu// in the Georgics of Vir- 

gul-— ‘ 7 

Ft, flabula afpefans, vegnis « :ceflit avitis; 

whilft his chief attention was direAed to Alceftis in Euri- 
C 3 pidesy 
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pides, who is thus defcribed in her dying moments: (verlgh 
2093. ed. Barnes) : ~ ofiuy, &e 

© ‘Opus de, xatimrep cusmpov eumvesc’ ert, © +9 3 

Kacyai wporauyas Bereta Tas HAs, 

{25 wor’ aybis arra vv Mavyolatoy 

Axriva uyndrov 6 ns @poropetas.” 


In the twenty-fifth ftanza, stay amtuoptar’ is foleciftical, and 
might be remedied by fubftituting ood”. 

Ihe Homeric phrafe ueyas usyaawoh in the following ftanza 
is much too gigantic for this occafion ; and reminds us rather | 


“ 
¥ 


of Tityus who was extended over nine acres of ground, or of = 


one of the fabulous heroes at leaft, than of a rude forefather | 
of the hamlet in modern times ; | “" 


Nam genus hoc vivo jam decrefcebat Homero, 


The word érgy is again improperly ufed in the penultimate 
ftanza before the epitaph: otherwife in this part of the ver- 
fion there is a laudable fimplicity, and feveral fuccefsful ap- 
plications of Hamerica! phrafeology, 

In purfuance of our former plan, we fhall give our readers 
the epitaph as a {pecimen of this performance, 


© Mrespos wv xormw yauns veos evbade xerTauy 
Tg te Tuxn, dwpay CLULOL OS NOE HAE, 

Myca uty avop” ayevn ev iraos euserOng Tey 
Tov de wsralxome wad sxapater gov. 


Aurw pty pircdwpov env, wet aarnbivoy wropy 
Oupanos de ratnp iov emeurlt yepas. 

Aarpu torarmuporas (To yap mover erxev) edws, 
Awxe de oi cos, #x aarro Seaovri, Pirov. 


Tlaveo wv 5 Pus mpodepew spy’ evbrax Javovtos, 
Mnde tape xpurra cparual ymeéepue. 

Hrot 6 tavt emt yevar” ty watpos te Oex Te 
Augw Inne, tpeQwy srmida, nar Tpomewv.” 


We approve this agreeable variation of meafure—and the 
concluding verfes, but efpecially the laft, which is truly ex- 
cellent, and worthy of antiquity itfelf, - 

Our opinion of this performance will be concluded, from 
the preceding remarks, to be very favourable : but we muft 
frankly confefs our indifpefition to commend this fpecies of 
exercife in men who might be better employed in the illuf- 
tration of valuable authors, or in elaborating original prodyc- 
tions of their own ;—a fpecies of exercife, that can rarely 
comm.n! praife, except as the difcipline of youthful inftitu- 
tions ; and which, from our imperfeét apprehenfion of all the 

* : | propricties 
3 
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proprieties of the Greek language, and our fuperior relith of 
the fublime original, can {carcely gratify, fo as to excite toa 
fecond perufal, the correét and accomplifhed {cholar : 


Hec placuit femel, hec decies repetita placebit. 


Mr. Sparke. 


Our next metaphraftical caperer on Pegafus, round and 
round the lower regions of Parnaffus, is Mr. «0 who has 
chofen the elegiac meafure for is tranflation of Gray’s incom- 
parable poem,—not injudicioufly, if it were poflible for any 
learning, or any fkill, to fuftain the majefty of fuch a poem as 
that of our countryman, on the‘halting feet of ancient elegy, 
without an indulgence of fupernumerary verfe. But the man, 
who can compafs this arduous achievement, 


Ov yevet’, 4x EgT AI. 


In the firft ftanza we thall obje& to the pertinency of avypy, 
as an epithet to wodi—unlefs the Mufe, in her nightly vilita- 
tion, have whifpered to our tranflator fome intelligence, un- 
revealed to the unhallowed vulgar, reipecting a gouty affection 
in the ploughman’s foot; and to the final word seawy, as an 
illaudable fuperfluity. . 

Edo; cxomiwy in the fecond ftanza is a fpecies of Greek phra- 
feology, that would puzzle all the fcholiafts and critics to the 
end of time, without the mediation of his original. The pen- 
tameter is elegant and uncon{trained— 


$ Hon was cvyn vnveuoy asdep” exes’ — 


a commendation, which may be juftly claimed alfo by the fol- 
lowing diftich. 

The two next ftanzasare very well executed, and in a colour 
of expreffion, which, to our judgment, delineates the character 
of his author more fuccefsfully than the language of the 
former adventurers in this undertaking. ‘We cannot withhold 
from our readers two admirable verifes in the fifth ftanza, 
which, with the improvement of a more fonorous epithet to 
the fecond fubitantive, might venture on competition with the 
original itfelf— 

© Ouxer” arextpuovos xAayyn, KEpas » Avyunyes 
T sds xapaiclpatwy ekevepes Aexewv.’ 

The fecond verfe of. the feventh itanza is inferior in me- 
rit to its neighbours: it fhould be improved. The fentiment 
is fimple, and will readily fail into a neat pentameter : 


; Verbaque provifam rem non ‘invita fequentur. 


_ In ftanza the eighth, if the 7’ of “9 laft line be meant for Ty 
4 it 
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it is mere patch-work, though not erroneous ¢ if for 0, quane 
tity is infringed, 
The following ftaiza i is pure, and avateeed' in the tenth, 
the word fabears is not fufficiently ¢ precile and fanctified. We 
fhall propofe-a- fubftitusion ~- > ; 


"Tnyns lepers acunoyy eubinyes. 


Great dexterity with merited fuecefs isidifplayed in the exe~ 
cution of the eleventh ftanza. The thitd, verte i is partidularly 
happy, and deferves np ee Cot Bom 


“ Ag’ evepes megin eyun xouiv avbneaca > ;. 


The words of : ‘Homer are very feafonably and dsiifully. 
plied on this occafions. An improvenaent would accrue td ap" 
next line by the fupply, of a little: celerity from a dactyl in 
the former claufe; which were eafily effected. This degree 
of fluggifhnefs is imputable alfo to*the* conclufion of the 
twelfth flanza, where the’ thoughts: are of ‘that tractable 
quality as to admit, modification into,a-fabrie-much fuperior 
to the prefent execution. ~ Mecay in the-laft verfe is altogether 
an inefhicient word; and thould be fupplauted by fome expref- 
fion that would leawe lefs regret on a comparifon with the 
peerlefs delicacy of the model. init? 
In the tee ond verfe, of the thirteenth flanza, the final visneed- 
le‘s, when the foliowing word begins with.a confonant: the 
term evapag: has been abje“ted to: before.. The concluding 
line, excei.ent as it isy wouldepleafe us better, were it fo ¢on- 
ftru‘ted, as to leave a clearer relation between mugand Puxs; 
which latter word is not fuiicientiy cefinitive, in our appre 
fion of the tranflator’s purpofe, thus’ unattended. We will 
propcfe, for example, the following alteration— Z ror! 


Kat youeny upadins Yuxel ans ey pony. 


In the following flanza, that infertion of rein the third verfe 
is flovenly and feeble: there is no-xoont here for fuperfluity-and 
imbecillity : but amends is faom;made-for this. blemith by a 
learned adoption of a phrafe from. Pindar, -which is tranf- 

lanted with complete felicity, and does itis ducy i in its new 
Ratioti with cheerfulnefs and vigour. 

The double genitive at the conclufion of the fifteenth ftan~ 
za— | a 


© Tlatpus ts Kpcrom xipa pore waiboig — 


is objectionable beth on 1 the ground of ‘elegance and perfpicui- 
ty. We with an alteration, from the learned and i ingenious 

tranflators 
In ftanza XVI. the tenfs of ayacoauevon will not fuit the 
meaning seated by the paflage: the firft apvitt fhould not ae 
: ecn 


tf 
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been employed... The whole paragraph is well executed, if 
we except the latter diftich of the feyenteenth fanza, which 
is beyond meafure inferior to its original; and we muft_ not 
pafs uunoticed that.abundantly needless feruple of the final» 
in ameipuxevy, when the, fhort vowel, was not only fuftained by 
the moft powerful cefura of an hexameter verfe, but by the 
two confonants of the fucceeding verb. __  « 

‘Fhough we are not perfeétly fatisfied by the next ftanza, 
yet we difcover the hand of a mafler in the execution of it: 
the language is terfe and energetic; the, figures are bold! 
animated, and Jegirimately correct, ‘With the. ninetee: 
fianza, we are iefs.pleafed than with any throughout the elegy, 
‘There is.a clumfinefs of conftruction from too many genitives ; 
and the fynonrmous terms,—tuxnaoi—adsmnters—ncewa—ttrike 
the fentimerit of the concluding diftich with frigidity ; whilft 
that dul! form ayxecgw freezes the current of the numbers. 

The laft verfe of the twentieth ftanza were not intelligible, 
we apprehend, tg one unacquainted with the model ; and is at 
beft but a meagre reprefentation of a paflage readily fufcep. 
tible of fimpie and poetical expreflion. 

‘t hatterm of happy combination—yavavempor—fo congenial 
tothe Greek language and the ulage of the moft unexceptionable 
poets, in the twenty-fecond ftanza, forms an admirable counter. 
pari to the “ pleasing anxious being” of our countryman. In the 
next line, we regard the tenfe of xatedcvwe, in this application 
of it, 2s incompatible with the genius. of Greek compofition, 
and conflituting an iilegitimate phrafeology. The verfe, 


© Kav cmotia Cwer mvp vaobanwozevey’ — 


in ftanza XXIII. is purely claflical, and beautifully delicate. 

‘ That abbreviation of the fecond fyllable in atexyoy is allow- 
abie no doubt, but harfh and inharmonious to modern ears. 
Jt is this freedom from the fhortening of fyllables thus circum- 
ftanced, which predominates in Homer, and gives a charm of 
mellifluous cadence to his poetry, that enchants beyond that of 
any other writer, Greck or Roman.‘ We notice no other ex- 
ception in the twenty-fourth flanza. 

‘ In the following, the pentameter would conclude thus, 
much more conformably to the diction of elegant writers, and 
with lefs appearance of effort and conftraint : 





eat chin ni hs vmepaiwev Eug, 
The latter diftich is unexceptionably chafke and eafy. _ 

The genuine excellence of the three remaining verfes in the 
next ftanza demands a dpeedy correction of this ftubborn and 
infuperable Jine— , oie gw | 
© Tap oda nye tod” avereiyns, ervocipurars.’ 

saa : I defy 
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I defy any man—let his laxity of jaw and volubility of tongue — 
be as favourable as you pleafe to fluent enunciation—to work 

through the verfe before us in lefs than a long five minutes by 
Shrewfbury clock. ‘Had Lucretius been living in our days, he 
would not have compared the ftruggles of ambition to the 
rolling of the ftone of Sifyphus, but to the pronunciation of 


this unmanageable verfe. fk 
Di meliora piis, cruciatusque hoftibus ifos ! 


Waving a minute examination of the remainder of this 
verfion, we fhall exhibit the epitaph to the reader, who will 
probably be excited by it, and what has been already incident- 
ally quoted in the courfe of our examination, to perufe the 


whole. 


© Tn veos novus evdes yas ev xonwe, 
"Og dup’ wre xAtws, wTE TUXNS ErAaKE” 
Tlasdeic 0°, ayerns weg tay, ux nev amex Ons, 
Tia de Mearromern yneiov gos xomicer, 


Hy of yewaia Te Qucis, xa eTuTyLov WTOP, 
MicSov auotGatms avrameduxe Oeos. 
Aanpuov (4 wartov soxev) oifupoic sarenciCe, 

Kas piroy (efntue’ » wacov) avrerace. 


Myxert tig xewvs Beant’ apetas avaPaiveiv, 
‘Eaxew 7 aumranics xsvdus amo oluyeps, 
Evéad? ous xoiuwvrat, ap’ roid’ vrotpouteon 

Tlargos sv evemrayxve onbeciv, nde Oes.” 


In conclufion—though we would not be underftood to place 
an undue confidence in the accuracy of our own tafte and 
the rectitude of our own judgment,—and are confcious of 2 
perfect freedom from every wifh to difparage by invidious 
comparifons the performances of the various competitors in 
this tafk,—we are free to acknowledge, that Mr. Sparke’s ver- 
fion is more agreeable to our conceptions of a Greek tranfla- 

.tion of this celebrated elegy, as well from the nature of the 
verfe as the fuccefs of its execution, than either of thofe that 
have already been the fubjeé of our critical difquifitions, 


Mr. Tew. 
Extremum hune, Arethufa, mihi concede laborem. 


Undaunted by the merits or demerits of his predeceffors, 
Mr. Tew fteps forth as a candidate for praife in prefenting 
Gray’s Elegy to the learned reader in the pe eous habiliments 

ta! 


of Greek hexameters. The rare union of tafte and learning in 
no 
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mo moderate proportions are effential to a fortunate execution 
of this difficult undertaking: the 


———-—"pauci, quos zquus amavit 





Jupiter, 
are alone qualified to tranfplant one of the moft delicate and 
gaudy flowers that ever bloomed in the garden of the Mufes, 
from its parent foi!, into the beds of Greece. It is our office 
to weigh now in the balance of uncorrupted criticifm the pre- 
tenfions of Mr, Tew to the applaufes of the learned, from hig 
competition in a field already occupied by a hoft of rivals. 

Our tranflator, in his preface, with a becoming confidence, 
uts in his claim to the privilege of contending for the prize, 
on the terms of harmony and good-will, with his competi- 
tors. He promifes advantage to his own efforts from the per~ 
formances of his predeceffors ; and is juftly of opinion, that 
what has been excellently faid before, and can fcarcely be ex- 
pected to be furpaffed, fhould nor be fcrupuloyfly avoided for 
the inevitable fubftitution of fomething inferior in its place. © 
Though he thinks that Gray’s Elegy cannot be made to ap- 
pear in a Grecian drefs, with the full expreiljen of all its 1j- 
neaments, it may ftill be reprefented fufficiently Grecian. fo ag 
to appear, like the fun, al:usque et idem,—ancther, in external 
decoration, but, in chara€teriftic excellencies, the fame. The 
whole preface, in fhort, is fenfible and manly. We now tura 
gur attention to the tranflation itfelf. 
We profefs ourfelves diffatishied with the fecond verfe— 


© Muxnduw Bors aumedioy y im’ auoryn arwvras.” 


There is a want of neatnefs, to fay the leaft, iu fuch an eli- 
fion as that which here takes place in the fifth foot: and every 
reader, who has acquired an adequate perception of the pro- 
ptieties of the Greek language, will immediately difcern the 
proftitution in this verfe of the particle y¢: its genuine power 
is not preferved, and it is introduced for no other purpole 
whatever, than as a needful prop to the metre. Heath, in his 
notes on the Greek Tragedians, has brought in this pliant pat- 
ticle on every octafion—but feldom, however, with propriety 
and fuccefs. The critics and poets who have fhewn fo much 
veneration to this little word, and have reaped fuch fea‘on- 
able fervice from this Sex ex unxavus in their moft trying emer- 
gencies, may convert to their purpofe an altar, {tid unappro- 
priated, for the performance of their facrificial ob!ations to this 
cio gad power; and infcribe TE on the rafure of the unknown 
od. | 
Mr. Tew—and he may be right—does not coincide with ovr 
opinion on the phrafe sea yauns; but, by his aioptioa o! 
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in the fecond {tanza, fufficiently teftifies his approbation of its 
ufe. The reader muft determine, 

The combination in this ftanza of Siaxtig xrur@ is barba- 
yous and illegitimate. As an adjective, S:xeris is no where 
found but in Apollonius Rhodius, i. §15, where ft is undoubt- 
edly a ey as Brunck has. fufhcienily proved in his note 

on that pa Hage, and elfewhere._ And this corroborates a eom- 
Sint we made at our entrance on the examination of thefe 
tranflations, refpecting the remifineis of. our Etonians in pro- 
feegting the literary advantages of their early education : they 
thould read Greek more, and be contented to write it lefs. 
To think of any man pretending te Greck fcholarfhip, unac- 
‘quainted with 2 criticifm fo yarioufly exhibited, and fo well 
known, 2s this! We with too, that an overweening conceit 
of their own attainments, and a fupercilious contempt of 
others, were not too prevalent among Eton fcholars. Alas! 
how hittle have Eton-men contributed to the advancement of 
criticifm, and the elucidation of ancient literature! Bentley’s 
fhort epiftle to Mil!s would be ill exchanged for the accumu- 
Jated exertions of all the produce of that fchool in the critical 
department during the courfe of three whole centuries. We 
mu{t not be under{tood, however, to deny the general fuperi- 
ority of Eronians to all ‘others as elegant, but fuperficial, clafe 
fics: nor is it Our intention to make a {peciiic and exclufive 

lication of thefe remarks to Mr. Tew. 

The third ftanza has confiderable merit, and is to our tafte 
much fuperior fo the fourth, which offers more piaftic mate- 
rials to an artificer. Inthe next, we can commend no verfe but 
the fecond; and can fhew no indulgence to the fubftitution of 
the Spring for the Morning ; which boih debafes and ebicures 
the thought. Befides, we believe this ule of eysips to be in- 
compatible with the genius of the Janguage. 

We wiil produce for the reader’s gratification two pleafing 
verfes, as wé go along, which will ferve alfo to relieve the dri- 
nefs cf cenforial remark. ‘They occur in the teventh fianza. 


“ Tocay man’ as ceypovde yelnbores nlov apatay’ 
‘Qs oriCxcors reacuecot natugimev acmeT@ dry.’ 


As we have been already fufficiently circumftantial in the 
former inftances, we fhall proceed with more difpatch through 
the performance of Mr. Tew; out paufe at the eleventh "Steral 
to point out a verfe- there, which is fuccefsful beyond that of 
his predeceffors at the fame place— ? 


© H uaranois ris ebeage wer’ sata uw’ Ajdao;’ 


In the folléwing {tanza, the phrafe avgas awrov evyeipew is inex- 
plicable to us, fo as to preferve any decorum and confiflency 


‘of 
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of figure. Our tranflator muft not expec to vindicate this 
combination of ‘terms from Pindar. Awtos feems to fictify 
primarily the fine woo! of fheep, atid is thence transferred wo 
the flower and exdéllence of things in gerieral. We have 
heard of the proverb a/mnus ad byram, and have known it too 
frequently exemplifted § but to this moment were unacquainted 
with ovis ad lyram,—a proverb, however, which Baotia feems 
to authorife, as nodefs appropriate than the former.“ 

In ftanza XIII. the fame inaccurate addition of the finals . 
occurs, when the following verfe begins with ac 
which we noticed on a former occafion ;—ah error of littlé mo- 
ment in itfelf, but at the fame tithe declaratory of a lefs ex 
quifite infight into the peculiarities of the Greek tongue. 

In ftanza XV. evdn fhould be written for evix : but various: 
inaccuracies of a fimilar nature we have omitted to notice in 
our reviews of thefe verfions, from an apprehenfon of becom- 
ing tedious, and of allotting an undue portion of our journal 
to the fame fubject. 3 

In the laft ftanza but two before the epitaph, we diftinguifh 
an excellent couplet, which owes; however, fome obligation 
to a former artift— 1 anges C8 : : 


< Dans y’ appawvivre tv’ euparvai, nt tabdita 

CyEtaov Emmis UroncipBiov Ernog eprirag.’ | 
Csrre&t, however, the folecifm by writing x’ inftead of »’- 
and to fuch as may be difpofed to improve their tranflations at 
this paffage, we tecommend an appokite expreffion in Homer, 
Od. x. 298. In the mean time, we fhall propofe ourfelves an 
attempt upon the couplet under difcuffion; as follows: 


Dains nev Bubsiois ucSvovra Ti, arysciv eiwat, 
He tpeQesy yAvavminpoy vo Ppsciv EAS Epwtos. 
In conformity with our plan, we fhall now prefent the cpi- 
= . 9 * : . . . . 
taph in Mr. Tew’s verfion to our readers. 


© Tn ve0s, wrode cnn’, anrnpos, aPmpros, evtudes 
Havdoxou ev yeuas yarlspos ayeamow | 9 
Kav ayevns: Mucous pinos efox%a, Measromarn de 
— Auodupts warclavd” vi” ovounver tov. 


Evvoos nv, naa xmaot Dinos, Pidtevh uariclas 

Oude ev upavodey metpiov eoxe Yepas® 
Avolvxin, worov txt, xrpircale daxpu, cog te 
Of wan, Tet’ attobse wsvov, edwxt Piroy. 


Mn epav—ann’ et: Suv, 1 y” eunzatloy ne way scbaor 
H xanov, e& advrwv asdeo ebegusiy’ | 
. Thay)” ies ey noarroig mallposy inas nde Ooo 
Karbilo, av tpomewv, srmids weidducvos.’ 


Thefe 
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Thefe verfes appear to us a very favourable {pecimen of the 
whole performance. The antepenuitimate verfe, however, 
cannot be tolerated. , 

In conclufion—without arrogating to ourfelves any privi- 
lege of dogmatical decifion, and under a full perfuafion that 
a very reafonable appeal wiil lie from the tribunal of our 
court, we fhall venture to clafs thefe verfions of Gray’s 
Elegy in the following gradation of merit, in conformity to 
our own conceptions of them: 1. Mr. Sparke. 2. Mr. 
Welton. 3. Mr.'lew, and 4. Dr. Coote. With aview to the. 
tranflations themfelves, we fhould addrefs thefe candidates for 
fame in the words of Virgil 


Et vitula tu dignus, et hic: 


but with refpeé to the pompous and extravagant ftyle of typo- 
graphy and paper, in which thefe trifles are prefented to the 
public, we thall beg leave to addrefs this quaternity of heroes 
if Our countryman’s fuccefsful parody of the Roman bard— 


Forbear, contending louts ; give o’er your ftrains: 
An oaken fag each merits for his pains. 


We hungry fcavengets of literature, who toil in our garrets » 
for fuftenance in a nucleus of duft and cobwebs, are difpofed 
to give our applaufe to more acceflible publications: and, if 
the flourifhing dignitaries of the church will not condefcend to 
our exigencies in this refpeét, they muft not be furprifed at 
one confequence of out vexation,—a portion of afperity in the 
critical difcuffions of thefe {plendid productions of the prefs. 

Mr. Tew has fubjoined a tranflation of Mr. Mafon’s Epi- 
taph on his wife. 


Mr. Plumptre. 


The poem, which this gentleman has felected as the teft 
of his powers in the Greek language and his poetical verfati- 
lity, ftrikes us as much more adapted to the purpofe, than the 
Elegy of Gray. The leading character of Pope’s Mefhiah 
is pomp of diction, and richnefs of defcription,—properties, 
finely calculated to difplay the fluency, the majefty, and the 
energies of the nobleft language of antiquity. The facility 
of combination alfo in this language into compound words, 
for epithets, renders it admirably fitted to defcriptive poetry ; 
and the Mefliah is a piece which we ‘hall be pleafed to fee 
well transfufed into fo congenial a medium. 

Mr. Plumptre’s verfion of the Meffiah is preceded, how- 
ever, by the epitaph in Gray’s Elegy, which appeared to 
the tranflator more confonant to the Greck Elegiac numbers, 
than the reft of the poem. We are not haftily difpofed to 

controvert 
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controvert this judgment; but the difficulty of execution is 
greatindeed. | . 

In the firft verfe, exe xapnvov is a mere profaic phrafe, and 
pérhaps not agreeable, in this acceptation of it, to the idiom 
of the language. . The fourth verfe we cannot approve. The 
fecond ftanza can extort from the neutrality of criticifm no 
commendation: nor can we difcover, in the third, fufficient 
merit for quotation, to gratify the reader. es: 

The firft verfe of the Meffiah is good, and judicioufly con- 
ftru€ted from Theocritus.. We fhould have. prefetred Nuu- 
@ai to Kopa:, if the word were manageable in this pofitien. 

The phrafe dras ijavou,—opus eft hymnis,—in the fecond 
werfe, may be Latin, but that it is Greek we will not affirm ; 
nor yet dictatorially affert, what we believe—that no, confir- 
mation of it in a good author can be found. 

_ The following verfes ate praife-worthy : but’ we muft ex- 
cept. to the concluding line of the exordium, as wholly inhar- 
monious, from a oft taftelefs and difgufting bindenittion of 
epen vowels— PN ares oe: 


—— § Movay cv yor suarveo, pavmy, 

; - Os more ‘“Hoguce boimr arup. npao yrwcony.! 

But what is:eumveo ? Tous at leaft, tpunveos yatizets  . > 

| Say, in what ‘mortal foil it deigns to grow? ) 
Our tranflator alfo is one of the’ ye gentlemen : as, for, ins 

ftance, . i 





© mance y’ evavbeue «pavov odjuns.” . 


That man cannot pretend to much acquaintance-with the 
{pecific proprieties of Greek compofition, who does not im- 
mediately acknowledge an unfeafonable employment of the 
particle in this place. But, when the ftock of {chool-learning is 
deemed 4 fufficient viaticum for life, we muft expect thefe im- 
perfe€tions in modern practitioners of this nice and curious 
language. 

Hec feges indo€tos tulit, et feret omnibus annis. 


“ 


In the verfe, | : 
© Ovpavor, 2& imu Iporspoy xee6" inpobs verlag,’ 


the words ef iy are flat and ufelefs: ex xoarwy, or fome 
equivalent expreflion, would be incomparably preferable. We 
defcry nothing that approximates to excellence in the following 
verfes to the conclufion of the paragraph. And the fame ex- 
ception, which we alleged to Dr. Coote’s exercitations, may 
be made with equal cogency againft the production now before 


us,—namely, an infipid recurrence of a regular paufe, se 
muc 
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much f06 great a fréequeticy; at the términation of éath vetfe. 
- The reader may confult upon this fubjeét the note on verfe 1, 
book xiv. of Pope’s Odyffey. a | 
- Thofe exprefhons, which we prefently. encounter on out 
Way, oi¢ct shorty and modzs ati, are altogether profaic: and 
alas. for défcriptive poetry, if it be not exalted by fplendid 
phrafe and artificial compolition ! ak - 

We fufpe& the verfe, 

| ~~ S Hind", iattucojens wiv ot” spaivon aig y's rha— | 
not to be Greek ; and, if it be, it furely challenges all the fagas 
dity of interpretation to decipher its meaning, which would 
événtually elude inveftigation, we think, without the modél 
by which it was fafhioned. ‘ Next follow no fewer than twen- 
ty-nine verfes, with each a cotiima, or a fulle? termination, ‘at 
the énd. What can we figute to ourfelves more devoid of 
animation and beauty, than fuch poetry as this, by whatever 
Mietit of another kind it may come recommended to Our no- 
tice ? | 


Unum labendi éonfervans ufque tendrem. 
But we fhall {pare odrfélves fomé portion of uripleafant 
ae and poffibly fome portion to the traniflator alfo, by 


fuperfeding a nice difquifition of the;remainder of this piece ; 
and fhall exhibit to the reader the concluding verfes, which 
ate by no means inferior to their comrades... )- 


t ~ 
, i | 


© Eis p05 anpats Ootng, mice KudeoS axun, 
Las avassy emrrancn'-—O Das ter anadyace Avroes 
- Eppaves, nds ex teov.eocilas apdilav nmap. . . =f] 
Tlovlog On mov orgtas’. £6 aT ui0% KaTVS lego 
AL ve@eras Qevdcon weTpan WVirn 2641405 eqovlat” 
Zw te Bin 7! opeavamornbtlas avery oryaclanu, 
Ban’ a Os0g: woupog> Bwrnp, Suvarucs Te OYe 1s'—— 
—Eecn.aes Zu 7’ Avarca’ cos é Xprzlog Cacarcues.” “® 
Nothing can be mure remote from our intentions, than ‘at 
exercife of eritidifin, that can poflibly be obnoxious to the 
flighteft imputation of partiality or malice.—We_ delight, in 
every opportunity of exciting genius, and in fhowering praifes 
on honourable emulation in every walk of literature :—but we 
fhould betray, at the jmftance of private feelings, our, duty 
to the public, which is paramount to every fuggeltion of con- 
_ ftitutional tendernefs,—if we ventured. to. affert,. thac. the 
blaze of. fublime defcription, with which the Mefliah of Pope 
is glorioufly invefted, has not been eflentially blunted andim- 
paired by reflexion from the mirror of Mr. Plumptre’s ver- 
fion; —whofe modeft opinion of himfelf, as.exhibited in his 
preface, was worthy of better fortune, 3 = 
¢ 
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The Fable of Cupid and Phyches srapflated from the Latin of 
Apuleius ; to which are added, a Poetical Paraphrafe on the 
Speech of Diotima, in the Banquet of Plate; Four Hymns, 
és'c. &Fc. with an Introduétion, in which the Meaning of the 
Fable ts unfolded. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Leigh and Sothéby. 1795< 


OUR readers, probably, are fo fat acquainted with the 
philofophy of Mr. Taylor; as to make it uninecéflary for 
us to enter on a formal review of his fentiments. Of his 
works, we have given, we are perluaded,'a fair account,— 
and in general, fuppofing him to be a fincere nian; have {pokert 
in terms of approbation of his zeal and talents, without bind- 
ing ourfelves to approve his fyftem, or to bear teftimony to his 
verbal accuracy. The former we think erroneous,—the latter, 
when the object was-Greek tranflation, certainly not perfect, 
though, as conveying the ferife of the Platoni¢ philofophers,. 
entitled to confiderable praife. | 

The work now before us is a tranflatior’ from a Latin 
writer,—being a fable extracted from the fourth and fifth 
books of the Metamorphofis or Golden Afs of Apuleius, a. 
Platonic philofopher of Madaura in Africas—That quarter of 
the globe has not been eminent for men of letters. But Apu- 
leius was certainly a writer of great learning, {pirit, and ele- 

ance. 

. The fable is very beautiful,—has obtained gteat praifey— 
and been a favourite fubje€t, on which artifts; both ancient 
and modern, have employed themfelves. The fubjeé, ac- 
cording to the prevailing notion of the Platonic philofophy, is 
the lapfe of the human foul,—and the leading fentimient fome- 
what fimilar to that contained.in the defcription of the fall of 
Adam, in the writings of Mofes.—Paffing over feveral articles 
of Mr. Taylor’s creed, with which this work is introduced,— 
we fhall préfent the reader with his explanation of the fable. 


‘ Thus much being premifed, let us proceed to the explanation 
of the fable: Pfyche, then, or foul, is defcribed as tranfcéndantly 
beautiful; and this indeed is true of every human foul, before it 
profoundly merges itfelf in the defiling folds of dark matter. In the 
next place, when Pfyche is reprefented as defcending froth the fum- 
mit of a lofty mountain into a beautiful valley, this fighifies the 
defcent of the foul from the intelligible world into a mundane con- 
dition of being, but yet without abandoning its eftablifhment in 
the heavens. Hence the palace which Pfyche beholds in the valley 
is, with great propriety, faid to be “ a royal honfe, which was not 
taifed-by human, but by divine, hands and art.” The gems, too; 
on which Pfyche is faid to have.trod in every part of this palace, 
are evidently fymbolical of the ftars.. Of this mundane, yet ce- 
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leftial, condition of being, the incorporeal voices which attend 
upon Pfyche are likéwife fymbolical: for outward’ difcourfe is the 
laft image of intellectual energy, according to which the foul alone 
operates in the intelligible world.’ As voices, therefore, they fignify 
an eftablifhment fubordinate to that which is intelligible, but fo far 
as denudated of body, they alfo fignify a condition of being fuperior 
to a terrene allotment. 

‘ Pfyche, in this delightful fituation, is married to an invifible be- 
ing, whom fhe alone recognizes by her ears and hands. _ This. in- 
vifible hufband proves afterwards to be Love; that is to fay, the 
foul, while eftablifhed in the heavens, is united with pure defire, 
(for Love is the fame with defire) or, in other words, is not faf- 
cinated with outward fori. But in.this beatiful palace fhe is attacked 
by the machinations of her two fifters,- who endeavour to perfuade 
her to explore the form of her unknown hufband. The _fifters, 
therefore, fignify iniagination and nature; juit in the fame manner 
as reafon is fignified by Pfyche. Their ftratagems at length take. 
effect, and Pfyche beholds and falls in love with Love; tlat_is to 
fay, the rational part, through the incentives of phantafy and the 
vegetable power, becomes united with impure or terrene.defire ; for 
vifion is fymbolical’of union between the perceiver and thing per- 
ceived. In confequence of this illicit perception, Cupid, or pure 
defire, flies away, and Pfyche, or foul, is precipitated to earth. It 
is remarkable that Pfyche, after falling to the ground, is reprefented 
as having “a ftumbling and often recling gait ;” for Plato, in the 
Phiedo, fays, that the foul is drawn into body with a ftaggering 
motion. 

‘ After this commence the wanderings of Pfyche, or foul, in 
fearch of Love, or ‘pure defire, from whofe émbraces fhe is un- 
happily torn away. Inthe courfe of her journey. fhe arrives at the 
temples of Ceres and Juno, whofe aid fhe fuppliantly implores, 
Her condué, indeed, in this refpect is highly becoming ; for Ceres 
comprehends in her effence Juno, who is the fountain of fouls ; and 
the fafety of the foul arifes from converting herfelf to the divine 
fources of her being. 

‘ In the next place Venus is reprefented defiring Mercury to 
proclaim Pfyche through all lands, as one of her female flaves that 
has fied from her fervice. It is likewife faid that fhe-gave him a 
{mall volume, in which the name of Pfyche was written, and every 
other particular refpecting her. Now I think it cannot be doubted 
but that Synefius alludes to this part of the fable in the following 
paflage from his admirable book On Dreams: “ When the foul 
defcends {pontaneoufly to its former life, with mercenary views, -it 
receives fervitude as the reward of its mercenary labours. But this 
is the defiga of defcent, that the foul may accomplifly a certain’ 
fervitude to the nature of the univerfe, prefcribed by thedaws of 
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Adraftia, or inevitable fate. Hence when the foul is fafcinated with 
material endowments, ‘the is fimilarly affeéted to thofe who, though 
free born, are, for a certain time, hired by wages to employments, 
and in this condition captivated with the beauty of fome‘ female 
{ervant, determine to aét in a menial capacity under the mafter of 
their beloved object. Thus, in a fimilar. manner, when we ate 
profoundly delighted with external and corporeal goods, we torifefs 
thatthe nature of matter is beautiful, who marks our affent in her 
fecret book’; and -if, confidering ourfelves as free, we at-anytime 
etermine to depart, fhe proclaims us deferters, endeavours to bring, 
us back, and openly prefenting her myftic volume to the view, 
apprehends us as fugitives from our miftreis.. Then, indeed, the 
{oul particularly. requires: fortitude and divine affiftance, as it is no 
trifling conte{t to abrogate the confeffion and compact which fhe 
made, . Befides, in this cafe force will be employed ; for the mate- 
rial-infli€ters of punifhments will then be roufed to revenge by the 
decrees: of fate againft the rebels to her laws.” 
_ © Venus, however, ;muft not be confidered here as the nature of 
matter; for though fhe is not the celeftial Venus, but the offspring 
of Dione, yet fhe is that divine power which governs all the co- 
ordinations in the celeftial world and the earth, binds them to each 
other, and perfeéts their generative progreffions through a kindred 
conjunction. As the celeftial Venus, therefore, feparates. the pure 
{oul from generation, fo fhe that proceeds from Dione binds the im- 
pure foul, as her legitimate flave, toa corporeal life.’ p. vi, 


The remainder of the fable reprefents: the difficult tafks 
which Pfyche is obliged to execute by the commands of Venus, 
—the recovery of Pfyche from her lethargy,—and her lawful 
union with Cupid;—the refult of which union is pleafure. 

With refpect to Mr. Taylor, he is unqueftionably entitled 
to the praife of great induftry as a tranflator; and his verfes 
at the end, containing a Poetical Paraphrafe of the Speech of 
Diotima in the Banquet of Plato,—a Hymn to Venusand Love, 
—to Neptune,—and to the Whole of a pure Intellectual Ef- 
fence, confidered as formin gone Intelligible W orld, —in feveral 
places poffefs confiderable harmony and fpirit. We are forry 
that a.want of critical accyracy fhould lay him fo often open 
to cenfure. 

In the very outfet, Mr. Taylor makes.a few miftakes : and 
he will give us credit when we declare that we feel no plea- 
fure in pointing them out, But a tranflator fhould be parti- 
¢Cularly accurate with refpe& to the appropriate mening of 
words, and: more particularly where one word admits of va- 
rious interpretations.—In the firft page, we find dengue tran{- 


. lated /afly, which ought clearly to be tranflated at length : 
~ and the difference, in this inftance, is jm portant.—In a 
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corre€t tranflation, certe—in the fecond paragraph of - his 
tranflation, turned certainly—fhould be tranflated, at /eaft; 
ee terra is turned by our author more di/fant lands; 

ut the words and the fenfe require an interpretation an- 
fwering to extent, not to diftance. Our author, fuppofing, 
we apprehend, that commeantem fhould be commeantes, and 
that it agrees with popu/i, tranflates, ‘and now the people 
frequently affembling in the fireets :’ —but if he had attended to 
the context, and confidered more particularly the relation of 
per plateas commeantem, to the matutinus progreffus, he would 
ave feen a propriety and beauty in the paflage, which feem 
to haveefcaped him. For there is evidently the fame language, 
as in Tully de Natura Deorum, abd ortu ad occafum commeat 
ol. | : 
f We certainly mean not to pafs unqualified cenfure on 
the tranflator, though we find many blemifhes through- 
out:—the fenfe of the author, thing with fome, and not 
a few, errors, is in general preferved;—and the account 
of the wedding fupper at the end, we leave with the reader, 
as no unpleafing {pecimen‘ of our author’s abilities, though, in 
our opinion, one line there is miftranflated,—which line we 
mark with italics— 


‘ Then, without delay, the wedding fupper was ferved in in great 
abundance. The hufband reclining at the upper end of the table, 
embraced Pfyche in his bofom ; and in this manner. Jupiter was 
feated with Juno, and after them the other gods and goddefles in 
their proper order. Then Jupiter was prefented with a bowl of 
nectar, which is the wine of the gods, by that ruftic youth *, his 
cup-bearer; but Bacchus fupplied the reft. Vulcan dreffed the 
fupper; the Hours purpled over every thing with rofes and other 
fragrant flowers; the Graces fcattered balfam ; the Mufes fung me- 
lodioufly ; Apollo accompanied the lyre with his voice; and Venus, 
\ avith unequalled harmony of fleps, danced to the mufic. The order too 
of the entertainment was, that the Mufes fhould fing the chorus, 
Sctyrus play on the flute. and Pan {peak to the pipe. Thus 
Pfyche came lawfully into the hands of Cupid, and at length, from 
a mature-pregnancy, a daughter was born to them, whom we de- 
nominate Pleafure.’ P, 91. 


The paflage in italics is one that poffeffes much of what the 
critics have admired,—-the curiofam felicitatem of Horace: but 
we do not think that Mr. Taylor has properly turned this 
exquifitely beautiful line—Venus fuavi mufice tuppari gradu 
formofe faltavit. : | 


—* 
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° ‘We wete forry to'fee' the Appendix. Mere verbal criticifm, 
we allow, is a mean employment, when made the fole obj oft 
of purfuit. But critical accuracy is in truth in the dire& Tine 
of philofophical truth ; and one who tranflates a foreign au- 
thor fhould unqueftionably ftudy correétnefs and precifion : 
and-indeed fome of our ‘ableft critics have ranked among 
our beft fcholars. With refpeé& to the learnediMr. Porfon, 
we believe Mr. Taylor labours under fome miftakes in his 
conjectures; and his cenfures therefore will be not only ill 
timed, but impertinent and injudicious. 





A Naturalifi’s Calendar, with Obfervations in various branches 
of Natural Hiffory; extracted t fom the Papers of the late 
Rev. Gilbert White, M. A. of Selborne, Hamp /fhire, Senior 
Fellow of Oriel College, Onfil. Svo. 55. Boards. White, 
Fleet-ftreet. 1795. 


pp ESE obfervations are colleéted from the papers of the 
late Mr. White, fo advantageoufly known to the public 
as the author of the Natural Hiftory of Selborne. He left be- 
hind him a feries of yearly books, containing his diurnal ob- 
fervations on the occurrences in the various walks of tural na- 
ture, from the year 1768, to the time of his death in 1793. 
From thefe annals ke had already extracted the materials for 
the work above mentioned : but many curious facts remained 
untouched) and none had ‘been made ufe of, fubfequent to the 
year 1787. The papers therefore were juttly thought wor- 
thy of attention, and wére confided to the well-known abili- 
ties‘ and tafte of Dr. Aikin, who has fele€ted from them the 
contents of this‘{mall but“agreeable volume. - It contains, firft, 
—The Naturalift's Calendar, noting, through all that {pace on 
time, the flowtting of platits,—finging of birds,—appearance 
of infeéts,—and various other circumftances, according to the 
earlieft and lateft date mentioned in the journals; fo that the 
Calendar exhibits the extreme range’ of variation in the firft 
occurrence of all the phenomena mentioned. ‘This is a cu- 
rious and wufeful table ; re difference is, in many inftances, a 
month or fix weeks,—in fome few, much more. . To the Ca- 
lendar, fucceed Mifcellaneous Obfervations arranged under 
the heads of Birds, Quadrupeds, Infeéts and Vermes, V egeta- 
bles, and Meteoro:ogical Obfervations, with a Meafure of R Rains 
from 1782. to 1793,,and a Summary, of the Weather, from 
1768 to 1792... Lhe obfervations on birds are the fulleft, and 
are enriched with a coloured piate, from a painting by Elmer, 
of a hybrid phesfant, —_ to be bred between a pheafant 
3 and 
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38 4A Naturalif?s Calendar. 
and. pea-hen. We fhall fele& the following paflages for: ae 


eaitettainment of our readers. 


‘A boy has taken three little young fquirrels in their neft or 


drey as it is called in thefe parts. Thefe fmall creatures he put un- 


der the care of a cat who had lately loft her kittens, and finds ‘that 
fhe nurfes and fuckles them with the fame affiduity and affeétion as 
if they were her own offspring. This circumftance corroborates 
my fufpicion, that the mention of expofed and deferted children be- 
ing nurtured by female beafts of prey who-had loft their young; 
may not be fo improbable an incident as many have fuppofed ; and 
therefore may be a juftification of thofe authors, who have gravely 
mentioned; what fome have deemed to be a wild and improbable 
ftory.. 
‘So many ss went to fee the little fquirrels fackled by a 

cat, that the fofter. mother. became jealous of her. charge, .and in 

pain, for their fafety; and therefore hid them over the ceiling, 
he one died. This circumftance fhews her affection: for thefe 
foundlings, and that fhe fuppofes the fquirrels to be her own young. 
Thus hens, when they have: hatched ducklings, are equally attach- 
ed-to them: as if they were their own chickens,’ P. 94. ) 

~ * An old hunting mare, which ran on the common, bien: taken 
very ill, ran down into the village, as, it,were to implore, wo pee 
of men, and di the night following in the-fireet.’ - P, g§+ 








" “$< st rit a 
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a About the middle of this month (Septamber).v a foynd..in,.a 
field near a hedge the flough of a large fnake, which feemed to have 
been newly catt. From circumftances . it, appeared as if turned 
wrong fide outward, and as drawn off backward, like a. Stocking. or. 
woman’s glove. Not only the whole fkiny but;feales from the. very. 
eyes, are peeled off, and appear in the head of thevlough like. a pair. 
of fpeétacles. The reptile, at the time. of changing.-his, coat, had. 
cohahahel himfelf intricately in the grafs and weeds, fo.that the 
friétion of the ftalks and blades Ae PEON this curious ‘fhifting 
of his exuviz, tah hese Siete: 
_ -- dL abeica ferpens 4:' 21) sisine tbmeisO 
_ Exuit in fpinis veftem.” Lucret; | SORITINIIO 





Tt would be ‘a moft entertaining fight could a perfon be ah eye- 
witnefs to fuch a feat, and fee the fnake in che aét of changing his 
garment, As the convexity of the fcales of the eyes in’ the' flough 
is now inward, that circumftance alone js a proof that the fkin has 
been turned: not to mention that now the prefent infide is much 
darker than the outer. If you look through the fcales of the fnake’s 
eyes from the concave fide, viz. as the reptile ufed them, they leffen 
a much. Thus it appears from what has been th mF 
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fnakes crawl out of the mouth of their own floughs, and quit the 

tail part laft, juft as eels are fkinned by a cook maid, _ While the. 
{cales of the eyes are growing loofe, and a new fkin is forming, the. 
creature, in appearance, muft be’ blind, and feel itfelfin an aukward ; 
uneafy fituation.’ Pp. 121. : a 


What a.mafs of information might be collected, if every 

ntleman who lives in the country and enjoys leifure would 
employ only five minutes a day in noting down thofe. parti- 
cularsy gvhich, becaufe .not»noted down, are forgotten, or at 
leaft cannot be appealed to with any degree of accuracy. 





A Difeourfe by way of General Preface to the ‘Quarto Edition 
of Bifhop Warburton’s Works, containing Jome Account of 
the Life, Writings, and Charatier of the Author. (Cancluded’ 
from Vol. XIV. page 408.) ds 6 . UAAnd, 49 

ON the 3oth of January 1760, ten days after his confecration?, 

bifhop Warburton preached the ‘cuftomary fermon. before. 

the lords. This is mentioned by the biographer, becaufe the fer-; 
mon is one of the beft its author ever wrote, ‘and,’ it is added, . 
‘the beft without queftion thatéver was preached on. that day.’ 
That the fermon is a good gne,,.we moft-willingly allow; but to, 
the extravagant panegyric here beftowed upon it we never can be, 
brought to affent,—there being, we conceive, many a one that 
would fuffer nothing from comparifon.. [Between the firft 
and fecorid editions there are fome variations.]. ‘The {kill of 
bifhop Warburton in‘the hiftory of thefe .times is infifted Ons: 
from the marginal notes he has left om lord Clafendon’s Hifto+- 
ry, with what he /cribsled upon the margins of Neale’s Hiltoty- 
of the*Piritans, belonging’to'the libtary at -Durham,,.which,, 
though, printed in the int volume of the works, we do not: 
recollect: tochave feen'noticed, which they otight to have been: 
by the laft editor of Nedle:: "With the. foregoing, are men-, 
tioned other /eribdlings,.as the author modettly deferibes then; 
but which: are-of: much higher prize,'in his own inacination; 
than the béit€fforts ofall the othet writers. Onthe fame oc. 
cafions-and fubjects. ‘If you were here, yous would fee-how 
I have-feribbled-over the margins-of Tindal’s *Chri/fianity as 
old as the Creation. J think 1 have him 4s fure as I had Gol- 
lins. “That is, I overturn thé ‘pz//axs of this, famous edifice of 
impiety: which all the writers againft: him hitherto have left 
ftanding : bufying themfelves only to untilé his roof. This is 
my prefent amufement fora fortnight at Weymouth.’ 

_ Bithop Warburton now giving himfelf up to the correction 

of his works, and particularly his fermons, was induced to re= 

print oné of them in a fmall fize, that it might be more known, 
than was likely in the dlarger.volume. This was his difcourfe 
| 4 24 on 
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on the Lord’s Supper, in which, fays the biographer, ‘ he has: 
explained his own notion of the facrament (which was alfo 
that of the great Cudworth) in fo clear a manner, that few 
men of fenfe and judgment will now queftion where the truth 
pa we apprehend, is an error of the prefs; for if 
is lordfhip’s explanation had been fo clear as it ought, we 
apprehend mo man of fenfe and judgment could have been left 
in uncertainty. The object of ‘ this elaborate difcourfe’ is to 
fhew that the Lord’s Supper was meant to be'a feaft upon a 
facrifice ; and that the facrifice was an atonement to ¢he of- 
fended majefty of the Father. ‘ But,’ faid a late contemptible. 
writer, (we {peak in the Warburtonian dialeét) ‘ had he con- 
fulted his bible, he would have found, that all facrifices of, 
atonement, or fin-offerings, were to be entirely confumed in 
the fire. Lev. vi. 30. x. 17. And confequently, if the death 
of Chrift was a fin-offering, the Lord’s Supper could not be a 
feaft upon it; for what’ was confumed by fire could not be af~ 
terwards feafted upon: as has lately been obferved by Dr, 
W—; and was formerly, in a fermon preached at Pau/’s Crofsy, 
by ohn Fox, author of the Book of. Martyrs. So that his 
lordfhip’s divinity has been refuted above two hundred years.’, 
But how fimple an objection this is, may be gathered from. 
what the prefent bifhop of Chelter has lately advanced on the 
fubject*. 
The, 





—_— 


* Bifhup Lowth, taking occafion to mention bifhop Warburton's Sermon on 
the Sacrament, obferves—‘ Not long after this there was publ:fhed, A Difcour/e 
on the Nature and End of the Lord's Supper; wherein is foewn, in oppofition to Dr. 
Warburton, that it neither is, nor can be, of a Nature of a Feaft on the Sacrifices: 
London: printed for J. Payne, in Pater-pofter Row. 1758; in which: dif-. 
courfe,” he adds, ‘ the learned author was fuppofed by good judges, to have 
tota'ly overthrown, and demonftratively confuted Dr. Warburtun’s hypothefis ; 
and to have clearly detected the fallacies by which he had endeavoured to fet. 
it off anew. [This hypothefis had tried its fortune with little fuccefs ‘n the laft 
century. he author of it was the very learned and excellent Dr. Cudworth. 
Even in bis hands it had failed : néverthelefs it was now thought worth while to 
new-vamp and refurbith it; and to fend it forth again, in a frefh garb, in order 
te gp the Plain Account of b'fhop Hoantey.] His argument is fummed up 
in this apodidtical fyllogifm ; the premifes of which are fupported by dire 
and ierefragable authorities of Holy Scripture. - hones atl 

‘ No fin-offerings were permitted tn be feafted on by thofe, in whofe behalf 
they were offered.’ Lev. vi, 30. Heb. xiii; 11, 12. eX at 

‘ Bat the death of Chrift was a fin-offering, offered in our behalf.’ Rom. v. 6. 
Gal. i, 4. Heb. ixs 26, 28. xiii; ri, r2. | 

* Therefore it cannot be feafted on by us.’ 

This being the cafe, the learned world was not a little furprifed, when in the 

761, this fame fermon wag republifhed under the title of 4 Rationz] A:- 
gaunt of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; by William Lord 
Bifop of Gloucefter : without the leaft notice taken of the preceding confutation, 
as if no fuch thing had ever been publithed. The exploded hypothefis was fti}{ 
—_ with the fame confidence, and forced down our throats by the terrors of this 
dilemma, (See Rational Account, p. 53, &c.) like a cudgel held over our heads ; 
‘Either {wallow my Hy¥POTHESI®, OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION; for you will- 

never 
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The next production of bifhop Warburton was his celebrated 
Do&rine of Grace, a work publifhed, 1762, with the exprefs. 
purpofe of vindicating the office and operations of the Holy 
Spirit from the infults of infidelity and the abufes of fanaticifm. 
The advocates of the former * he confuted,’ fays bifhop Hurd,» 
‘ with his ufual energy and precifion. ‘Thofe of the latter, as 
not being acceffible on the fide of reafon, —[would his lord- 
fhip have us underftand that reafon was all on their fide ?}— 
he attacked with ridicule, in holding up to view and expofing 
their leader and archerype, John Wefley, out of the materials, 
largely furnifhed to him in that adventurer’s own journals,’ 
© This difcourfe,’ proceeds his lordthip, ‘ like Pafcal’s Letters, 
and for the fame reafon, the fingular merit.of the compofition, 
will be read, when the feé& that gave occafion to it is forgot- 
ten; or rather the fe& will find a fort of immortality in this 
difcourfe.” Accordingly we fee The Doétrine of Grace in every 
one’s hands, and the demand for it has been fo great that Mr. 
Millar, and Mr. Cadell after him, could fcarcely fatisfy the pub- 
lic avidity, whilft John Weiley is not only no more, but his fect 
fo completely hooted down and laughed at, as to have entirely 
vanithed. Thus much for the fuccefs of The Doétrine of 
Grace! ! 

The quick-fighted biographer obferves on this performance, 
‘I think I fee a degree of labour, in the expreflion of fome 
parts, which fhews his, pen had now loft fomething of its 
wonted freedom and facility, though it retained its force ;’-— 
whence his lordfhip infers that ‘ bilhop Warburton feems from 
this time to have confined himfelf very properly to the fingle 
purpofe of giving the laft finifhing to his former writings ;’ and 
furely that want of freedom and facility of expreflion which 
began had now acquired, moft happily fitted it for the pur- 

ofe 

In 1765, the fecond part of the Divine Legation, having re- 
ceived the advantages of fuch a correction, appeared again in 
3 volumes, and, having now received the laft hand of its au- 
thor, was dedicated to lord Mansfield, as the former part had 
been to lord Hardwicke. After having diftinguifhed the cha- 
racter of the two addrefles, it is affirmed of the latter, in the 
full {pirit of prophecy, that ‘ it will be ‘read hereafter with no 





never be able to confute Beffuet’s arguments for traniubitantiation, but upon 
my hypothefis.’ 

Now thjs proceeding, Dr. Lowth thinks, can no otherwife be reafonably ac- 
counted for, than by {uvpofing his bordfhip’s Aragaofes did not perform his duty, 
by felecting this piece from the dirty beap, and prefenting it, however offenfive, 
to his mafter. We, however, are perfuaded the true ftate of the cafe was that his 
lordfhip, poffefling himfelf fo mach more than an ordinary fhare of penetration, 
faw through the fallacy of the argument alleged, and giving his readers credit 
bor a {ufficient portion of fagacity, pafled over the pamphlet unnoticed. fas ' 
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fma!l attention ; and the time will come when it wil] be reckon- 
ed among the chief honours of the noble perfon addreffed.’— 
Proceed, great days ! ‘ . its : 

In bifhop’s Hurd’s account of this edition, he mentions, be- 
fides maity other improvements with which it ‘was enriched, a 
remarkable difcourfe, printed at the clofe of the Jaft volume, 
and entitled, 4n Appendix concerning the Book of Fob; * In 
this fhort piece,’ adds his: lordfhip, ‘ (which is exquifitely 
written) he repels an attack made upon him by ie bows 
The difpute was’ managed on both fides with too much heat ; 
but, on the part of the bifhop, with that fuperiority of wit and 

ument, ‘which, to faythe truth, in all his controverfial ’ 
writings he could not well help.’ As however there are fome 
who have affeéted, and indeed ftill affe&t, the contrary opinion, 
icularly in reference ‘to this ‘laft controverfy,—in confir-' 
mation of the‘affertion of bifhop Hurd; we will take the liberry 
of recommending a comparifon of bifhop Lowth’s Letter, with 
what bifhop Warburton wrote on the fubje€. 

From the notice of the controverfy here given by bifkop 
Hurd, ‘(though it be travelling a little out of the record’) the 
world will. neverthelefs be-obliged for his judgment on LowTH, 
together with his eitimate of KENNrtcoT’s labours. And here? 
we cannot but admire the conda&of hislordthip,forthat, inftead 
of advancing aught in their Jifectime that might have irritat- 
ed the feelings of thefe writers, and occafioned fuch vain bab=: 
blings as inereafe to mor?’ ungodlinc/s, he had the magnanimous’ 
forbearance to’ withhold his cenfure, till their afhes fhould: be 
cold in their graves. That bifhop Lowth’s friends:did his' cha~ 
racter ‘no ferviee by affecting to bring his merits'into compe- 
tition with thofe of the bithop of Gloucefter, we perfe&tly agree 
with his lordfhip; for there could’ be no teal competition be-' 
tween them.—‘ The reputation of bifhop Lowth as a writer,} 
was raifed ‘chiefly,’ fays bifhop Hurd,:* onhis Hebrew" litera- 
ture, as difplayed in thefe two works—his Letin Lefures on 
Hebrew Poetry—and his Engli~h Verfion of the Prophet Lfaiah, 
The formeris well and elegantly compoted,* but in a vein of 
criticifm not above the common*: ‘The Jatter, I think, is: 

4 gtotts O11 IS 4a q chiefly: 
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* But in a vein of criticifm not above the common: | A remarkable inftance in 
which Ke canner becompared with brfhop Warburton, without manifeft injury 
vo himfeif, is in the particular here referred to.. His emiticefms, tochave been 
what they ought, fhould have percolated through no commen véin. » See what 
advantage bfhop Warburton derives-from taking the feirte of a Greck poet, for 
inftance, through the medium of French firata z, | 

Eye yp wity, pcltp, amoxpulac epy> * 
‘Aglpwy av ErGoi’ aidepod wpos avalodacy 
Kai yng everde, Suvatog wr dparas ra8e— 
which his Jordfiip thus happily renders: ‘ 1 will not, Modam, difguife my 


thoughts. I could /cale beaven, I could defcend to the very entrails of the tat 
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chiefly valuable, as it thews how little is to be expeéted from 
Dr. Kennicot’s work (which yet the learned bifhop pronounces 
to be the greate/t and moff important, that has been undertaken 
and atcomplifhed fince the revival of letters), and fromy a, new 
tranflation of the bible, for public ufe *. 

In vain then, after the opinion hére given by fo profound a 
critic as bifhop Hurd, would any one appeal to what Lowth 
had urged’ on the fubje&: for in the paffage moft. in point, 
that can hére be alleged, how frivolous are thefe obferyations, 
—I muft’beg'to-have it well underftood, that E by'no~ means 
pretend to have exhaufted thefe valuable ftores (Kennicot’s 
Coilations'on Ifaiah):. many things «may have efcaped me, 
which may ftrike’the eye of another obferver; many a vatia- 
tion, which appears'at firft fight very minute and trifling, or 
manifeftly falfe and’abfurd, may by fome fide light tend to 
fome’ufeful difcoveries. ‘To apply thefe materials to‘aill the’ 
ufes which can poflibly be made of them, will require mach 
}ibour and coftfiteration, much judgment and fagacity, and 
repeated trials: by a variety of examiners, to whofe’ differ- 
ent views théy may fhew themfelves in:every poffible light. 
Sonie® critics may be very forward and hafty in pronouncing 
their judgments: but 1t muit be left to’time and experience 
to eftablifh their-teal and‘fall'value.’” ' Preliminary Differtation 
to’ Lowth’s Ifaiah pe Pxx. >‘ a eee 
"Had not bifhop' Hurt poffeffed an unrivalled reputation for, 
trae greatnefs of mind, aS ‘well as {kill in Critical coimpofition, 
and the’ moft profound knowledge of the Hebrew,’ forme iil= 
natured perfons might beled to quote upon him, in reference 
to his remarké on Lowrw’and Kenntcor, the following ob- 
fervation of JorTIN?—*It ‘fhews a’ mbinne/s’ of {pirit ina 
man’ to detry works which‘he is not able to imitaie; and to 
make thofe perfons ‘odious, “who are employed in giving in- 
{ftruétions to ‘the public on important ‘matters of which he 
knows NoTHING.” (Life of Era/mus,'¥.°74.)—But, as bis’ 
lordfhip’s acconiplifhments, both perfonal and literary, are fo 





if fo be by that price 1 could obtain a kingdom.” Ward, Shak/p. Vol. i. p. 116. The 
words, of Brumoy are—!¥2 née deguiferai point ici mes fentimens, Madome; F f- 
salcrois le ciel, et je defcendrois aux entrailles de la. terre, fia ce prix je pouvois 
conguerir la plus brillante-des courénnes.’. Le Theatre dés Grecs, om, TL 
p- 406, and Confujioi qwoxfe ‘Confounded,-p. 53.—That the criticiims of bith 
Hurd jhimfelf have been enriched by derivation through the fame chaunel, 
though his lordfhip had €oo.niuch delicacy to avow it, will be {ufficient!y obvious 
to any perfon who ci ampares his celebrated critique on the allegory in the third 
Georgic'of Virgil, with'the notes of the Jeluit Catrow in his edition of that poet. 
Rey. f roi , a in 
* And from a nev tranflation of the bible, for public ufe.| The filly charge of, rea- 
foning from particular to univerfal w ll not here be mfinuated aganft his luid- 


Ship, by-any onc acquainted with the adage, ex pede Herculem. Rev. fa 
y 
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fully known to the public, nothing would be lefs juft than fuch 
an application. 

In the year 1766, bifhop Warburton gave a new and much 
improved edition of his A/liance ; and in 1767, having printed 
the third volume of his fermons already noticed, with thefe 
clofed his literary courfe,—except that he made an effort to- 
wards publifhing the ninth and laft book of the Divine Lega- 
tion, ‘ which for fome years he had been labouring to digeft 
and explain in the beft manner he could.’ Of this matter, 
bifhop Hurd, thinking a more particular account will be ex- 

éted. from him, proceeds to relate, that—‘* the argument 
of the Divine Legation, properly fo called, was completed in 
fix books: but the plan of it required three more; in which 
the author propofed to remove all conceivable objections 

inft the conclufion, and to throw in every collateral light 
upon the premifes. But the argument itfelf was fo ill received 
and fo violently oppofed by many of the clergy, that he grew 
difgufted at the treatment he met with, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to finifh his defign in fupport of it.’— His letters, 
in fome ftrong paffages cited, and, as bifhop Hurd adds, on.a, 
hundred other occafions, are full of complaints on this head 5 
and when expoftulated with by his biographer, the anfwer 
was ;—‘I furely have reafon to think myfelf very ill ufed. ‘The 
enemies of revealed religion, and of the church of England, 
I have treated as they deferved, and am neither furprifed nor 
hurt at their refentments againft me. To their cenfures. or, 
commendations I can be equally indifferent, But that my 
brethren, the eftablifhed clergy, the friends of religion, and 
fellow members of that fociety whofe caufe I am pleading, that 
thefe fhould fet themfelves againft me with fo much rancour, 
is what I cannot fo well bear. If indeed the publithed volumes 
of the L'ivine Legation be fo weak or fo mifchievous, as they 
f{uppofe, I will not add to the offence given them, by adding 
any more.’—Of the foregoing and other paflages, it has been 
abfurdly afferted, that they contain libels on the clergy ; and, 
to evince the real difpofition of the writer, we have heard 
’ cited, in contraft, the condu&t of him, who when he was re« 
wiled, reviled not again; when he fuffered, threatened not; but 
committed bim/elf to him that judgeth righteoufly. Yet, to what 
purpofe are fuch allegations ? If the clergy difcovered the ran-' 
cour imputed to them, why ought not their conduct to be 
oken of as it was? Surely, the language of John Baptift- 
would have authorized their being addreffed as a generation of 
vipers ; and the contempt expreffed for the inftrudtion already 
vouchfafed muft have been a full juftification for not giving 


morte of what was holy to dogs, and cafting any further pearls 
8 before 
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before fwine, left, trampling them under their feet, they 
fhould have turned again and rended the giver. £ One fees,’ 
remarks bifhop Hurd, * what was at the bottom of this good 
man’s mind. He loved the church of England and its mi- 
nifters, and had fhewn his zeal’ for them on al! occafions. 
He was therefore hurt at not receiving the return of good will 
from them, which his life and confcience told him he might 
expect and had deferved. Yet as much as he felt the injury 
and complained of it, he was never moved by it (as many 
others, with lefs provocation, and of lefs irritability, have been) 
to retract his good opinion of them, or to alter his condu& to- 
ward them in any refpect.’ Thus it is feen, how he fuffered 
fools gladly, himfelf being wife. 

This ninth book, however, of the Divine Legation, under 
all the difadvantages attending it (for it was written when 
his faculties began to lofe their vigour), is, as bifhop Hurd 
afferts, ‘ THE NOBLEST EFFORT THAT HAS HITHERTO BEEN 
MADE TO GIvE A RATIONALE or CHRISTIANITY ! !! 
—It appears, however, from what follows, that the fame 
malignant fpirit which prevented the author from bringing 
forward this book, is more than likely—notwithftanding its 
tranfcendent worth—to caft contempt upon it. ‘ How far it 
may fatisfy, fays bifhop Hurd, thofe who have fo long and fo 
loudly called for it, will be now feen: without doubt, no far- 
ther, than as it may agree (if, in any refpects, it fhould agree) 
with their reafon.’ 

While bifhop Warburton was exerting, in the compofition 
of this work, his laft ftrength in the caufe of religion, he 
projected his lecture on PRopHecy. Upon this fubje& his 
lordfhip had long before employed his ferious attention; and 
from the fuccefs with which he had illuftrated the Vifions 
and Dream of Rice Evans [See the Appendix to the firft 
vol. of Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory], it is not at 
all wonderful that he fhould have looked forward with the 
moft fanguine expectations, to the benefits that might refult 
from fuch an inftitution ; and his difquifition on the predic- 
tions of that * warm Welfhman,’ brief as it is, might have 
ferved, perhaps, in his contemplation, as the proper exemplar 
for his le€turers to follow. But however that were, his lord- 
fhip, ‘ having ever thought the prophecies relating to Anti- 
chrift, interfperfed up and down the Old and New Teftament, 
the moft convincing proof of the truth of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, and that upon the queftion, what individual power is 
meant in the prophecies, when rightly determined, ‘the whole 
truth of the chriftian religion might reft,’ wifely took upon 
him to fettle for his le€turers the yery point he required them 

to 
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to. prove *.—We fay wi/ely, prefiiming on this occafion to’ 
diffent. from bifhop Hurd, who, in his eighth fermon at this 
lecture; upon a hint from Sir Ifaac Newton, hath, in imme- 
diate reference to thig vety fubjeét, incautioufly expreffed 
himfelf otherwife. The paffage of the leCturer is this :— 
© Now, though thc indifcretion of thofe curious perfons, who 
would needs prophefy when their bufinefs was only to inter- 
pret+, be injurious enough to their own character, I do not 
fee how it affects that of the prophets; unlefs whatever ma¥. 
be abufed (as every thing may), be anfwerable for the abufes 
made of it.’ 
The laft years of bifhop Warburton’s life were clouded with 
misfortune, as well as indifpofition. His health had been 
for fome time declining, fo that he read little and wrote lefs ; 
and in the courfe of 1776, he experienced the lofs of a fa- 
vourite fon and only child, who died of a confumption in his 
18th year.. ‘From that di/a/frous { moment, he lived on in- 
deed for two or three years; but when he had fettled his 
affairs, as was proper upon this great change in his family, he 
took no concern in the ordinary occurrences of life, and grew 
fo indifferent to every thing, that even his books and writings 
feemed, thenceforth, to be utterly difregarded by him... In 
Odtober 1778, however, at. an interview with bithop Hurd, 
the fun-fet of his inte!leét broke forth in one bright gleam, 
and from that time funk into darknefs.’ He died June 7, 
1770. : 
ite reft of this tract is filled, chiefly, with a laboured cha- 
racter of its hero: but having given fo copious a detail of the 
materials from which it is formed, we can cite only the con- 
clufion—‘ I have, I fay, endeavoured to do juftice to his 
memory; but in fo doing, I have taken, the reader fees, the 
beft method to preferve my own, For, in placing myfelf fo 
near him in this edition of his immortal works, I have the 


—_— = 





* The object of the lecture is thus expreffed in the deed of truft by which it 
was founded—‘-To prove.the truth of reveaied religion in general, and of 
the Chriftian in particular, frem the completion of the prophecies in the Old 
and New Teftament, which relate to the Chriftian church, EspeciaLLy to the 
apofacyof PAyAL Rome. Rev. 

+ * The folly of interpreters has heen, to foretel times and things by this 
prophecy, as if God deligned to make them prophets.’ Sir 2. Newton, p, 
251." 

* Bifhops Warzurten and Hurp, who pofiefs claims of the fairet pretence 
to fine writing, have been particularly fuccefsful in the callida junéura, or ap- 
pofitenefs of diction to the appropriate nature of the'r fubjeéts; and there are, 
perhaps, no writers in whom this curiofa felicitas is fo graceful. Thus, befides 
the terms noticed above, both prelates have repeatedly fpoken of the fortunes of 
the Chrifian church; aud bifhop Warburton, in reference to the defeat of the 
Rely Ghofl, wittily terms it— an important Apventugs.” Rey. . 

faireft, 
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“faireft, perhaps the only chance of being known tospolterity 
myfelf.. Envy and prejudice have had their day:*and when 
_ his name comes, ‘as it will'do, into all mouths, ‘it may-then be 
remembered, that the writer of this life was honouted with 
fome fhare of his efteem; and had the pleafure of living in 
the moft entire and unreferved friendthip with him, for near 
thirty years.’ - ae ee ) 

_ Curiolity to know every particular refpeCting celebrated per- 
fonages is almoft Certain to call forth a multiplicity of por- 
traits. ‘That now given would have pleafed us more, had it 
difcovered lefs of the French manner and colouring;—not to 
mention that many characteriftic traits are omitted, and others 
fo tenderly touched, as fcarcely to remain perceptible. We 
hope therefore to fee, from fome other hand, a caft, under 
which ‘OTTOZ EKEINOZ may be written. 





Effays on Subjeés conneéted with Civilization, By Benjamin 
Heath Malkin, Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 45. 
Boards. Dilly. 1795. 


TT*HE contents of the prefent volume muft be allowed to be 

interefting, as well on account of the influence of civi- 
lization on the hiappinefs of fociety, as of the miftakes into 
which men have fallen when writing profefledly on the fub- 
jeG@t,—and the miftakes have been many and great.—In the 
peruial of this work we have experienced confiderable: plea- 
fure and improvement, ‘as the reafoning is by no means com- 
mon-place, and the ftyle has a great portion of elegance and 
dignity. : 

In an introductory eflay, Mr. Malkin confiders the injuries 
that have affeéted the human character, and the impediments 
that have retarded the progrefs of knowledge, in confequence 
of an injudicious ufe of terms, and of adopting words as fyno- 
nymous, which are radically diftinct and different. He 
therefore takes fome pains to afcertain the precife character 
and the immediate tendency of civilization. His notion of the 
fubject may be collected from the clofing paragraph of this 
efilay— 

‘ To delineate prejudice and corruption in their true colours, and 
to place in a clear point of view the importance of firft principles, 
is the defign of the prefent work ; to enforce the fuperiority of free- 
dom from barbarity, the ftate of being civilized, confifling in 
goodly converfation and the ftudies of knowledge and -humanity— 
to the mere politenefs, complaifance, and elegance of behaviour, 
which marks the frivolity ofthe prefent age. At the fame time, I 


do not affect to defpife the latter : yet I would not have it originate 
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from the precept or example of the dancing-mafter or foreign hires 
ling, but from genuine urbanity of character: for it is an undif- 
puted maxim, that artificial accomplifhments can never conceal the 
defeéts of an uncultivated underftanding ; it is equally certain, that 
true Jiberality of mind dignifies the performance of duties the moft 
folemn, and lends a grace to actions the moft indifferent.’ Pp. a1. 


In the fecond and third effays.our author confiders EDUC A- 
TION, beginning his remarks from the moft early period of 
life, to that time when the pupil is arriving at manhood, and 
pteparing for a more public appearance in the werld. He be- 
gins with the ftudy of languages, which, he maintains, fhould 
commence at avery early period,—and oppofes Rouffeau, who 
embraced an oppofite opinion. Mr. Malkin alfo thinks that 
the mode of teaching boys Greek and Latin in public fchools 
is moft regular and fcientific. He alfo oppofes Mr. Locke, 
who advifes—‘ by all means, obtain if you can, that your fon 
be not employed in making Latin themes and .declamations, 
and, leaft of all,-verfes of any kind.’ Algebra and mathema- 
tics, our author thinks, fhould, in general, be deferred till the 
- mind has received a degree of ftrength. - The method recom- 
mended by Rouffeau, of calling the attention of youth to na- 
tural appearances, without the labour of profound refearch, is 
propofed,—and the regular ftudy of ancient hiftory, in the 
works of our own hiftorians, in addition to that partial view 
of the fubje&, obtained from the claflical feleétions in com- 
mon ufe. Mr. Malkin further thinks that the reading of 
Englith books fhould be adopted as a regular branch of educa- 
tion,—but that the purfuit of experimental philofophy, as it. 
muft occupy much time and attention, and is very far from 
being conducive to health, fhould be deferred, except in cafes 
where the turn of mind renders it probable that it may be ~ 
made the employment of fucceeding life. He alfo thinks, that 
morals and politics fhould not be overlooked as the fubjeéts of 
ftudy. - . 

Our author, on the whole, prefers inftitutions whofe mag- 
nitude keeps them conftantly under the obfervation of the 
public, to. obfcure feminaries : but thefe ‘inftitutions are re- 
commended rather on the ground of comparative preference, 
than of pofitive approbation ; and the exifting defe&s are judi- 
cioully expofed. | | 

Effays 1V. and V. are devoted to Government,—a fubjeé& 
which our author feems to. have ftudied with confiderable at- 
tention. We by no means agree with him in every refpe& 
here. The fubject of Reprefentation, however, is confidered 
largely and judicioufly; and the remarks on the ancient repub- 
lics are, in the main, fenfible and correct. +t 
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In eflay VI. Mr. Malkin takes a view of religious efta- 
blifhments. On this fubjeét he feems to accord nearly with 
Mr. Paley - He is not, in the main, friendly to religious 
eftablifhments; though, in an inferior condition of fociety, 
it may, he thinks, be poffibly attended with advantage to 
fupport a number of men in competency, that they may di- 
rect their ftudies more uniformly tothe invefligation of im- 
portant truths, atid condué the devotions of the community. 
Our author ‘betrays himfeif in this effay into fome unguarded 
expreffions :—he acknowledges that at the Reformation the fu- 
premacy in England pafled from the pope to the king, and 
yet fays (p. 201) that ‘the fupreme authority, ecclefiaftical 
and temporal, was transferred from the hands of foreign 
ufurpers into thofe of the national clergy.’ : 
’ Effay VII. is. fenfible and well written.. As a fpecimen of 
our author’s ftyle of writing, we lay before our readers the 
following paflage— 


© This law of honour originated in the fopperies of chivalry ; it is 
not to be found among the enlightened nations of former ages. The 
heroes of Greece. and Rome bled only in defence of their country ; 
to have facrificed his life in a private broil would have expofed the 
memory. of a republican citizen to infamy. Homer fufficiently de- 
graded the character of Achilles by engaging him in a perfonal quar- 
rel with Agamemnon, and reprefenting him as abandoning the ge- 
neral intereft fer the gratification of individual refentment ; had he 
terminated the difpute by the decifion of fingle combat, as a writer 
of modern romance would have done, his civilized countrymen 
-would have viewed both the poet and the poem with abhorrence. 

‘The excefs, at which luxury has arrived in the European 
ftates, though favourable to commerce, and the progrefs of certain - 
arts, is detrimental to the interefts of real civilization. Ido not 
mean to profefs myfelf an enemy to refinement in the habits of life ; 
but contrafting the modes in which that réfinement is at prefent 
purfued, with thofe by which it was attained in. the civilized 
countries of antiquity, 1 cannot help preferring the fimple genius of 
the latter to the oftentatious fuperfivities of modern tafte. 

‘ The luxuries of the Greeks were not thofe of felfith indulgence 
or perfonal vanity; they were participated by the mafs of the 
people, and therefore contributed to the fum of general enjoyment. 
The varying caprice of drefs and equipage had no influence over 
the cultivated mind of an Athenian, nor did the tyranny of pre- 
pofterous fathions di€tate the manners of legiflators and philofo- 
phers. Solon never glittered in the tinfel of a birth-day fuit, nor 
refted his titlé to pofthumous celebrity on the honours of a peerage. 

_ * The magnificence of ancient commonwealths was difplayed in 
the celebration of their games, in the public tribute of gratitude te 
~ CRLN Arg (XV;) September, 1795. bE heroes, 
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heroes, in the excellence of their theatrical reprefentations, and the 
grandeur of their national edifices. The. refined, pleafures ané 
amufements, in which the.people delighted, were under the di- 
rection of the governing powers, and were ‘rendered fub{ervient to, 
the propagation of political knowledge and. morality: . It was, judg- 
ed expedient to make a public provilion for the recreation, as welk. 
as for the employment and fubfiftence of the populace ; their. pre-. 
_ fence was hailed with acelamations at folemnitiegand {pectacles,. and. 

the abfence of artificial diftinétions evinced the unity and fraternity, 
of the whole mafs. 

.* But we are not to confine our attention to the’ conduét.of the 
legiflature i in this refpect ; the. influence of luxury on. the habits of 
the anciefits is to be confidered, as appearirig in the behaviour of di- 
ftinguifhed individuals. The paffion of vanity was as predominant, 
in former times, as it is at prefent; but,it operated in a different 
manner. Jt was gratified by. the affluent in thé extenfion of a liberal 
patronage to genius, in popular ads of juftice or benevotence, in 
the public exhibition of flrows, and in bountiful contributions to- 
wards the ornamental improvement of their cities. ~ This propenfi- 
ty in the favourites of fortune to ingratiate themfelves with their 
countrymen, frequently gave umbrage to thé government, and 
ereated fufpicions which terminated in banifhment; but whatever 
might be its confequences to thofe who indulged it, it enlarged the 
circle of refined pleafures, and augmented the general fatisfaétion 
and complacency of the community. The philefophers, actuated 
either by the love of fame, of by a better paffion, vied with each 
other inthe number of their difeiples, and facrificed the profped of 
émolument from the inftruétion of opulent youth, to the luxury of 
a crowded, though plebeiam audience, and the gratuitous exertion 
of their abilities in the public fervice. It was the delight of the 
ftatefman, the general, or the man of wealth, to fee his doors be- 
fieged by a band of grateful and admiring citizens, to receive them 
with the affability of an equal, arid to admit them toa fhare both 
in his ferious occupations and feftive enjoyments. Nor was the di- 
ftinétion lefs enviable; which awaited the leader of a fe&t, when his 
' fehoot was frequented by the eager votaries of fcience, and the 
charms of philofophy ebliterated the remembrance of felfifli anxiety 
and common cares. Thus did the whole fyftem of manners contri- 
bute to the conftant improvement of fociety, to the increafing value 
of life‘and its gretifications, and to the gers expanfion of the hu- 
man character.’ P. 210. 


_.In effays VIE. and IX. our author confiders the arts and che 
female charaéter. In the former he examines. the queftion, 
whether a nation derives any real benefit from the cultivation 
of the fine arts ?—he concludes that it does. In the latter he 
maiatains that the appropriate gharacter of the female fex. has 
Been 
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been uniformly; and even wilfully; mifundetftood, and takes 
fide with Mrs..Wollftonecraft, the author of the Rights of 
Woman. | mal, 

On each of thefe topics,—which are heads of difcuiffion, con- 
cerning Whig) refpectable writers have concluded fo varioufly, 
and the public opifiion, been fo much divided,—we,may fup- 

ofe that different. readers, will think differently. The eflays, 
che poffefs.a,corifiderable fhare of variety; and there are 
few perfons who may not tead them with fome advantage :— 
even the eflays that prefent topics, concerning which people 
are moft apt to differ, conie recomimended by the agreeable 
{tru€ture of the eémpofition, and the moderation of the 
writer. rere Os “ 


—_ 





The Elements of Algebra, déefigned forthe Ufe of Students in the 
‘Univerfity. By Fames Wrad, B, D. Fellow of St. Fobn's 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 8v0. 4s. Boards. Deighton. 
1799. 22 OHI Ming oo : 

PHE univerfityof Cambridge has been Jong and defervedly 

celebrated.for the attention it pays to mathematical pur- 

fuits. In leGtures on thefe fubjects, no other feminary of edu- 
cation can ftand.in competition with it; and in,no other part 
of the world is there collected together an equal number of 
perfons fo converfant with the abftrufeft parts of fcience and 
philofophy:, From7a full, conviction ‘in’ our .minds of thefe 
points, we intimated fome time ago our wifhes, that, not 
only for the fake of its own.ftudents, but for the fake of the 
world at large, the univerfity would favour the public with 
its courfe of leétures* and we heard with pleafure foon after, 
that two of its members had undertaken to publifh the prine 
ciples of mathematics and natural philofophy, and that the 
work was under the patronage of the fyndics of the prefs. 
The volume before us makes part of this defigns ard Mrs 
Vince has taken upon himfelf fiuxions, hydroftatics; and aftro- 
nomy. Mr. Wood has given us here what he calls his Alge- 
bra, which is to be followed by treatifes on mechanics and 
optics. ‘The expenfes of the work are defrayed by the fyn- 
dics of the prefs; and the authors, being delivered from the 
cares of common writers, have nothing to think of but their 
own reputation and the profits of the publication. 

Relying thus on the patronage of the univerfity, we were in 
hopes of announcing to the world a treatife on algebra, which 
would entirely fuperfede every thing hitherto written on this, 
important fubject. We expected to find here numerous de- 
monftrations, confined to this-time within the precinéts of the 
univerfity; we prefumed that the reafoning would be clear, 
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juft, and comprehenfive, and that the arrangement would be 
worthy of an academic. We had learned in the univerfity, 
that one great excelience of the mathematics is to inftruct us 
ir reafoning ; and we little expected to difcover.a deficiency 
in logic, in one who mutt frequently have inftru@jed his pu- 
pis in that art. With extreme regret, however, we dre 
oblige: to confefs that our hopes have been baffled, —that we 
nowhere in this work fee the pencil of a mafter, the elegance 
of a Maclaurin, or the folidity of an Emerfon. The precepts 
and examples feem to have been taken from the rudis indige/- 
taque moles of a le€ture room: little pains have been beftow- 
ed on methodifing them; and the writer probably thought. 
that the public would acquielce in his demonftrations, or fuf- 
penfions of demonftration, as eafily as the pupil whofe horfe was 
faddled for the hills.—Ui plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis;>but where the errors are grofs and obtrufive, 
the greaterthe reputation of the place from.whence they pro- 
ceed, the greater mult be our care to point them out for fu- 
ture correction. ; , , ) 

A few of thefe errors we fhall point out before we give an 
analyfis of thé work,—from which it will be feen, that if the 
author is a¢quainted with the common practice of managing 
numbers and quantity, he has paid but little attention to thofe 
univerfal principles, on which good teafoning om every fubjee& 
depends. 

‘Treating on intereft, he gives art expreffion for the prefent 
value of an annuity to contmue a certain number of years, 
allowing fimple intereft for the money—Let 4 be the annui- 
ty, r the intereft of one pound for one year, » the number of 


n—y 
rf4 


2. 
years: then the prefent value P =—— - 
I Xar 


He then fuppofes to be infinite; and finding therefore 
* for a finite annuity to continue for ever, an infinite fum 
ought, according to this calculation, to be paid,’ he tells us 
this is ‘ a conclufion which fhews the necefflity of eftimating 
the value of an annuity apon different principles.’—One would 
naturaily expect an immediate retification of the fuppofed 
error in this expreflion ; but no fuch thing—the ftudent is left 
ip amazement at the coolnefs of his preceptor, and is hur- 
ried away immediately to a queftion on compound intereft, 
He afterwards gives fome {cattered thoughts in a fcholium on 
this fubject : but, without entering at prefent into their merits, 
we thall only fay, that, according to his data, the expreffion is 
right, and that if he does not underftand his own data, the 
fault is ig himfelf, not in his work. The intereft of the firft 

annuity 
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annuity at the end of the fecond year is laid down to be r4;— 
of the third year 2r/4, and fo on: at the end of the vth 
year it ism—1 7A, which, if x is infinite, will be alfo infinite ; 
and in the fame manner the intereft of the annuity paid at the 
end of the fecond year will be infinite, and no fum can pur- 
chaie an annuity of twenty pounds a year certain, if its yaive 
is to be thus eftimated by confidering the value of intereft upon 
the accumulated fum of yearly payments. 

There is ne fubje& on which young philomaths love more 
to puzzie the frefhmen, than on the doétrine, as it is called, of 
infinites. Anumberinfinitely great, they fay, multiplied into 
one infinitely fmall, is equal to a finite number :—unity divided 
by nothing is equal to infinity;s—nothing divided by nothing is 
equal to fomething. In fhort, they treat the fubject as if they 
anderftood the poet literally— : 

_- - Immortale nihil; nihil omni parte beatum.; 
Abfque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
The poor frefhman fufpeéts this to be a joke, till he hears his 
tutor ufing the fame language; and he then begins to miftruft 
his former fenfations, and to talk the fame abfurd language 
as his fellow collegians. _Thus what is called fcience is com- 
municated by rotes and in that branch where the greateft 
clearnefs is required, the leait is found. The prefent publica- 
tion is calculated to rivet thefe errors more ftrongly in the 
learner’s mind. Thus we have a problem to find the value of 
a fraction, whofe numerator and denominator vanifh,—and are 


x’ —@* 
gravely told that nese 


is, when x is equal to a, and confequently the numerator and 
denominator ceafe to exift, the fraction has a value, or, in 
ether words, nothing divided by nothing is equal to fomething. 

Now—in defiance of all the tricks played with x's and y’s, 
the hocus pocus of mathematicians,—we call this abfolute non- 
fenfe; and will maintain, with the moft ignorant of our 
countrymen, that nothing, whether added to, fubtraéted from, 
multiplied into, or divided by nothing, will produce exactly no- 
thing at all: In all cafes of the exiftence of the fraction, it 
equals x-++a; and our author has fallen into his miftake by 
not ainderftanding the nature of algebraical quantities, and the 
meaning of the term evanefcent. If he fhould fay that Emer- 
fon, whom we have commended for folidity, has been equally 
faulty, we reply that Emerfon was. not an academic; and an 
allowance muft be made for him, which in this cafe cannot 
be fought or granted. 

As we cannot allow our author to talk of the value of a 


fraction whofe numerator and denominator do not exif, 
E 3 neither 


is in this fituation equal to 2a; that 
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neither ¢an we approve of the exprefion—the /um of an im. 
finite ferics,—efpecially Gnce clear and proper language may be 
ufed, and better underftood by the learner, and the problems 
in general may be performed in a neater manner. ‘Thus let 
us take an inftance from ’the book before ys— Tape ae 
I I t - 

ait m+r + bap t zapielek 

Fa Ss. pits t 
| mtr Ret aye t Sees 5 

by fubtraGting the firft equation from the fecond, 

I 5 : 








I I 
~ —— & = a 
mm+r m+trm+2r ot rm 


Now we.contend, that what is wanted, namely, the fum of 
the third feries, may be dqne~in aclearer manner, without 
troubling the learner with the nonfenfical expreflion, the /um 
of an infinite Jeries. Je PS 

Let »= the number of terms in the firft feries, and’_ 

I I 1 ee 
nt mtr t mater eee. 
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Now x in the laft feries is the number of terms in 
the firft feries, which contains one more term: and 
therefore to have the value of the latter feries in an 
expreffion involving its number of terms, let N be the 
number of terms, .*. 2—1=N, and the fum of the feries, 





=— =i * By this mode of working, the learner fees 
m.m+ N.r : | : | 
the procefs throughout; in the other he is perplexed with a 
long etcetera, of which he knows aeching except that it is 
the Jong invifible tail of a long invifible feries, cut off and 
tacked on again by the mafter of the art whenever he pleafes. 
It maf’ be evident to’any one the Jeaft verfed in thefe fub- 
jets, that, if our pofitions are true, this way of talking of infinite 
uantities and the fum of an infinite feries of arithmetical and 
algebraical quantities, is inaccurate, and thofe who ufe it can- 
| not 
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not fail fométimes of being ftruck. with its abfurdity. We thall 
fee that our author is in this predicament, when he attempts to 
find the fum of his infinite feries 1 + 2x + 3x* + 4x°+ &e. 


: . I 
when x is lefs than unity, and ‘he makes it equal to ror 
: 3 Amey 
and he then obferves that ‘if x be equal.to or greater than 
1,. the feries is infinite ; yet we know that.it arifes from the 


divifion of t by 1 «\* and the fum of m terms may be ac 
curately determined.” What then becomes of us now ; here 
isa quantity infinite, according to the author, and not infinite, - 
and he leaves us again in the lurch. 

But let us fee what becomes of this wonder-working feries, 
when the number of terms is finite, in which cafe it is equal'to 


+t 


i—nt 1.x +x" 
1— x)" 
ancreafes as m increafes, that is, as the number of «terms in- 
creafes; but hold, not‘always: it increafes as long as the num- 
ber of ‘terms is finite; but ‘the moment we have an infinite 
number of. terms according to the language of thefe infinite 
philofophers,—then height prefto! begone! our expreflion jis 
c ‘ , 


Here then we have an expreffion which 





7 ' a I | 
diminifhed in an inftant, and lo it becomes <2" For who 
- 


with eyes can doubt it? When » is infinite, then »+-1 
” 


n 

is the fame as », and our numerator becomes 1—nx + mx 
s=1. But alas! we are fo incorrigible as to affert, that there 
is no fuch thing as an infinite number, and that they who 
make 2-4-1, and » in any cafe whatever in»algebra the fame 

: a ‘ . 
things, talk nonfenfe. The feries therefore 14-2% + 3x* + &c. 
(take as many or as few terms as you pleafe) is: not equal to 

I 





2; but there is a feries produced by dividing 1 by 1 phar 





iI—x* 

namely, the feries 1+ 2x-e3x7-+ 402.26. tx * + 
n n-+-I 

be ri oe » and.this feries is in all cafes equal to 





=a 
I ; 
Pane" The misfortune of our philofopher, and other phi- 
—_ e) wd 25%: ; / 
lofophers in the fame plight, is that under the term etcetera, 
he forgot what was included in it; and did not recolleé that 
after a given number of terms there would always be a re« 
n n+ : 
mainder %td-* 77% Thus we hope that all his ‘diffi- 


t—x)° 








E4 culties 
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culties will be removed, and that in future he will never dream 
of a feries of algebraical terms being infinite in its number of 
terms, and yet equal to any given fum: for the exprefhons are’ 
abfurd, contrary to common fenfe, and cannot be reconciled 
with the principles of juft reafoning, or well-digefted mathe- 
matical practice. | , 

On ratios and proportion, to which feveral pages are affign- 
ed, the fame inaccuracy in reafoning is obfervabie. Of a ra- 
tio we are told, that it is ‘ the relation which one quantity 
bears to another-in refpect of magnitude ; the comparifon be- 
ing made by confidering how often one contains or is contain- 
ed bythe other.’ We never object to the definition of a term:— 
the author has a right to define his own words; and all that 
can be expeéted from him, is that he fhould keep punCiually 
tothem. ‘Thus (he goes on) in comparing fix with three, 
we obferve that it has a certain magnitude with refpe€t to it, as 
it contains it twice: again, in comparing it with two, we fee 
that it has a different relative magnitude, for it contains two 
three times, or is greater when compared with two than it is 
when compared with three.” Asa corollary to this definition, 
we are told that ‘ when one antecedent is the fame multiple 
part or parts of its confequent that another antecedent. is of 
its confequent, the ratios are equal:’ and, by way of inftance, 
the ratio of four to fix is faid to be equal to that-of two to 
three. Thefe ratios are indeed equal; but how this is to be 
inferred from the author’s language we do not fee: we fee 
only that four has a magnitude compared with fix, for it is 
contained once in it, with a remainder; and two alfo is con- 
tained in three once with a remainder: but thefe remainders 
are different; and from the definition given of a ratio, the equa- 
lity cannot be inferred. In afferting that two ratios may be 
equal, inftead of a corollary from a definition he gives us a pro- 

ition which requires proof; and yet upon this fhallow bafis 
does all his doétrine of ratios depend. 

After much fimilar confufion on ratios, foJlow fome pages on 
proportion; and four quantities are faid to be proportional 
‘when the firft is the fame multiple part or parts of the 
fecond that the third is of the fourth.’ This, we know, is the 
truth, but not the whole truth; for there is proportion when 
the quantities are jncommenfurable : but the author could not 


otherwife manage his quantities by : =~. Aware of this dif. 


b 


reprefented by any fraction ~, whofe numerator and deno- 


ficulty, he tells us that ‘ though <~ cannot in that cafe be 


minator 
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minator aré whole numbers; yet a fraction of this kind may be 
found which will exprefs its value to any required degree of 
accuracy.” We require only accuracy, but are brought to a 
ftrange pafs; for we are told that the ‘difference between 


io and ; may, by diminifhing x, be made lefs than any quan- 


tity aflignable.. Diminith x by a quantity equal to itfelf, and 
then our incommenfurables muit change their nature, and we 
are afraid that the author will never get the whim of infinitely 
{mall quantities out of his head. 

But what are we to do at daft with thefe incommenfurables? 
—they are known to admit of proportion, and yet we cannot 
treat them as fuch by the definition— OE tran? 


© If a and J as well as cand d be incommenturable, and if 


when “ lies between * and Ff < fie alfo ‘between @ 
b n n d Piky quite n 


+ I o * * 
and =; however the magnitudes m and » are increafed, 


- is equal to * If, they are not equal, they muft have fome 


affignable difference, and becaufe each of them lies between 


= and mre , this difference is lefs than : but fince » may, 


by the fuppofition, be increafed without limit, - may be di- 


minifhed without limit, :. ¢, it may become lefs than any af- 
c 


d 


difference, that is, 7 is equal to or and all the preceding 


propofitions, refpecting proportionals, are true of the four 
magnitudes a, b, ¢, d.’  P. Q4. | 


fignable magnitude ; therefore - and , have no aflignable 


This is called reafoning !—to which we reply, that if there 
is any difference, as there furely is, between = and» 
myriads of numbers may lie between them; and change m and 
nas you pleafe, ftill myriads of numbers may lie between 
a c 
vi and Zz 5 
_here can they be proved to be*equal. , 

We fhould tire the reader, if we went thus :~ inutely over 
every place in'which falfe-reafoning appears, aud give him a 
very poor idea Of academical precifion. We thall come now 

A to 





them, of which may .be two: but by nothing faid 


Pal 
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to the analyfis of the work.—It begins with an introduétion 
of twenty-two pages on vulgar and decimal fraGtions. Why 
vulgar and decimal fra€tions fhall have this honour beftowed 
on them in a treatife of algebra, any more “than the rule of 
three, practice, tare and trett, or any other fchoolmatter’s 
rules, it will be difficult to difcover ; but a very plain reafon 
‘may be given why they fhould not be introduced in this place, 
The author is obliged to refer us to fubfequent pages for the 
meaning of _his.terms; and he does not prove his-rules as he 
goes on,— which indeed he could not do,as the proof depends 
on knowledge to be hereafter acquired. ‘The fac is, that in 
this and many other places the author has forgotten the title 
of his book, and runs riot on things, which, if they had been 
_ well explained, were out of place. The fciences are not fo 
remote from tafte as people imagine; and we may apply that 
sule of Horace to an academic, which will be negleCted only 
by northern philomaths— 


Denique fit quidvis fimplex duntaxat et unum. 


- Vulgar and decimal fractions belong to the places where frac- 
‘tions are treated generally; and there inftances might with 
propriety have been given from common arithmetic. 

The algebra is divided into three parts. In the firft are 
given definitions—the rules of addition— fubtraction—multi- 
plication—divifion—fraCtions—involution—evolution—fimple 
equations—problems producing fimple. equations—quadratic 
equations—ratios—proportion—variation (a ftrange title) —ge- 
ometrical progreflion-—permutations and, combinations—bino- 
mia} theorems, and furds. On this heterogeneous mafs we fhall} 
" obferve in general, that it is equally difficult to affign a reafon, 
why many of the articles fhould be introduced into this part, ~ 
- and, if they are introduced, why many others of a fimilar na- 
ture fhould be omitted. Our old friend Horace comes in 
‘here again— Semper ad eventum feftinat. What have varia- 
tion, and proportion, and combinations, and: permutations, to 
- do with the firft part of algebra? Algebra mutt firft be learned, 
and then it is to be applied to thefe and other fubjects in va- 
‘ gious branches of knowledge. The obvious method for a 
fcholar is to learn the four rules, addition, fubtraction, multipli- 
cation, divifion; then fimple and quadratic equations, then the 
nature of other equations, from which he will foon find within 
what narrow limits he is confined, and, as fo little progrefs has 
been made for many years in this fcience, may be led to in- 
quire, whether there is not a material defect in the prefent 
" mode of “nveftigation. After he haé thus made himfelf 
mafter of his art, the application will be every day made eafier. 

by the call for it in his mathematical purfuits. w 
¢ 
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: ‘We: have already taken up too much time on this work ta 

make particular remarks on many propofitions in this part.— 
The term we ee quantity i is ufed, and the fubje& is at- 
tempted to ‘be explained, but ‘with as much difficulty to be 
comprehended by ser Be here as elfewhere; and in fome 
quadratic equations we find two foots refulting from the mode 
of working them, without any fure clue to the learner to dif- 
cover, without-a trial, which will-anfwer his purpofe. 
- The fecond part treats of the nature of equations, the tranf- 
formation of equations, the limits of the roots of equations, 
depreflion and folution of equations, recurring equations, fo- 
Jution of a cubic by Cardan’s rule, of a hiquadratic’ by Des 
Cartes’ method, the method of divifors, the method of ap- 
proximation, the’ reverfion of feries, the fum of the powers 
of the roots of an equation, the impoflible roots of an equa- 
tion.—From this part ‘we fhall tranfcribe the note on the 
common mode of making equations from the multiplication of 
equations of inferior orders, as it contains fome glimmerings 
pf fenfe— 


¢ This proof, which is ufually given, is imperfect ; for if the « 
equations be reduced to one, saging ree’ only one of the quantities, 


a~—> 


a, this equation is a hte +9@ — &c. = 0, whichexaaty 
coincides with the propofed equation ; in fuppofing therefore that 
a can be found, we take for granted the.propofition to be proved. 
The fubjeét has exercifed the fkill of the moft eminent algebraical 
‘writers, but their reafonings upon it are of too abftrufe’a nature to be 
introduced in this place: the learner muft, at prefent, take for: 
granted, that an equation may be made up of as many fimple faéors 
as it has dimenfions.’ Pp. 121. 


In an abftract mathematical fubje& a learner is to take a 
thing for granted!—If he does, it is at his own peril ; for if the 
-pofition is falfe, he is only:lofing his labour by hard ftudy: 
and it is better that he fhould ftop:a lictle, and confider which 
road he is. to take, than go on upon one, which, by all ac- 
counts from travellers that. way, has led only into thickets, 
bogs, and quagmires. Befides, we were accuftomed to be 
told at Cambridge, never to take any thing for granted in phi- 
Jofophical ftudies ; and the boaft was, that here the way was 
clear, and ftep by ftep well placed infured a certain progrefs. 

In the third part we have unlimited problems—continued 
fraCtions—binomial furds—logarithms—intereft and annuities 
—fummation of feries—recurring feries—differential method 
—method of increments—chances—life-annuities. — In the 


fourth part we learn the application of algebra to nme? 
e 
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the nature of curves, the conftruction of equations, and the 
general properties of curve lines. : 

It is fufficient to have given the table of contents to fhew 
the nature of the work. So many fubje&s cannot in fo few 
pages be well digefted. -It is a good f{pecimen of the art of 
book-making, calculated, if the work fhould ever be ufed as a 
le€ture-book, to produce fmatterers in fcience inftead of good 
reafoners,—to enable them to talk obfcurely on every fubject,— 
to render them incapable of inveftigating a queftion with pre- 
cifion,—and to make them contented with .general affertion 
and dogmatifm, inftead of enduing the mind with patience to 
purfue a remote truth through the mazes of error. Feeling, as 
we thus do, our hopes baffled in a work which might have 
been of fo much public advantage, we {till think that there is 
fufficient ground to call upon the univerfity to give a juft {peci- 
men of thofe le€tures in algebra, in which many of her col- 
leges are peculiarly diftinguifhed above any other feminary 
of education. 


oad 





The Tranflator of Plinv’s Letters vindicated from the Objections 
of Facob Bryant, Efq. to his Remarks ref{peéting Trajan’s 
Per fecution of the Chriftians in Bithynia. By William Met- 
moth, E/q. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 1794. 


M R. Bryant, to ufe the language of his adverfary, having, 

in alate Lreati/e on the Truth of the Chriftian Religion, ar- 
raigned the tranflator’s remarks on the two celebrated epiftles 
of Trajan and Pliny refpecting the Chriftians, Mr. Melmoth 
confiders himfelf as called upon to meet the 3 Ae This he 


profeffes to do with reluctance,—not as having found reafon 
to change his opinion, but becaufe he is forry to be called out 
by fo refpeQtable an opponent. / 
It was the obje& of the tranflator to fhew that this perfe- 
cution of the Chriftians did not proceed from a crueland ars 
bitrary temper in ‘Trajan; but was grounded on the ancient 
conttitution of the ftate, it having been an carly and eftablifhed 
principle of the commonwealth to guard again{t the introduc- 
tion of foreign ceremonies of religion, and the fixed maxim 
of not fuffering any unlicenfed aflemblies of the people. 
Whence it is inferred that the Chriftians had rendered them- 
felves obnoxious (not fo much to Trajan, as) to the ancient 
and /ettled laws of the ftate, by introducing a foreign wor- 
fhip, and affembling themlelves without authority ; and con- 
fidering the cafe in a civil rather than a religious view—an 
eftablithed religion being no other than an engine of ftate— 
he adds, that the lenity and moderation both of .the emperor 
and 
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and his minifter deferve to be applauded, as they are neither 
of, them for pufhing the matter as far as they moft certainly 
_ might, had they acted ftri@tly up to the ancient and _fyundamen- 
tal laws of their country. 

Thefe pofitions Mr. Bryant oppofes; and Mr. Melmoth 
goes on to confider his reafons. 

‘It was impoflible, fays Mr. Bryant, for thefe perfecutions to 
have been grounded on the ancient conftitution of the Ro- 
man ftate ; for how could the police of Rome, and its ancient 
inftitutes, affe& the people of Bithynia and Pontus? 

It is evident, replies Mr. Melmoth amongft other argu- 
ments, that Trajan ruled Bithynia and Pontus not by caprici- 
ous defpotifm, bee by ancient laws, former /enatus confulta, 
and the conftitutions of his predeceflors ; and this aflertion 
he grounds upon various inftances cited from Pliny’s epiftles, 
and refcripts of the emperor to Pliny himfelf. But though 
the authorities adduced are fufficiently in point for an anfwer 
to the particular objeétion, they, in our judgment, are far 
from taking off the full weight of the charge. ‘The cafe in 
which the emperor is confulted was new, and therefore no 
fenatus confultum had provided againit it. The information 
concerning it was fufficiently accurate to difcriminate it frem 
every other; as then the emperor himfelf declares ‘ that 
Pliny might well be doubtful, and have juft occafion to hefi- 
tate,’ —it follows, that to put in force a law not coming home 
to the cafe, efpecially too ‘ when long cuftom could be alleg-. 
ed againft it,’ is but little in favour "4 the emperor’s forbear- 
ance. 

In refpect to Mr. Bryant’s next objection,—namely, that 
the affembling of the Chriftians before day-light ought not 
to have expoied them to cenfure,‘ becaufe thoufands mutt 
have arifen to their occupations:at the fame feafon, and have 
been blamelefs ; and alfo, becaufe there was no law again{t 
them when they were at firft fo crueily ufed by Pliny and 
Trajan;’ it is treated by Mr.-Melmoth as of very little 
weight, inafmuch as xightly meetings were by feveral laws 
prohibited: and in proof that there was a law againit Chrif- 
tians, meeting together at the time, and under the circum, 
ftances mentioned, he cites the refcript to Pliny, relating to a 
charitable fociety at Amifus in Pontus. It may however, on 
this, be obferved, that if that charitable fociety were Chriftian, 
the reply is in point; but as the law itfelf was a refcript of 
Trajan, it comes to be confidered as the very identical mat- 
ter upon which the charge againft him is founded... If it were 
not Chriftian, the circumftances of the meetings differ, and it 
cannot be properly argued from the one to the other. This 


Pliny evidently thought, or why (in Mr. Me!moth’s own 
tranflation) 
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tranflation) fhould the emperor tellshim he might well be: 
doubtful, and have juft occafion to: hefitate, efpecially alfo, in 
oppofition to a lang and contrary cuftom ? ‘This circumftance 
is an anfwer likewile to the inferences drawn from the Sena. 
tus Confultum Marcianumy and the fimilar law adopted by Ci- 
cero; upon both which Mr. Melmoth relies. . 
Mr. Bryant’s next objection originates from the following 
diftin€tion : ‘ it. was forbad (forbidden), according to Livy, te 
introduce any foreign ceremonies or facrifices. But the Chriftians ' 
ufed no foreign facrifices, nor did they facrifice at all; theres. 
fore, Mr. Bryant infers, the ancient law, referred to; could not 
in. any degree affeét them. Mr. Melmoth, however, atthe 
time he admits the exception here taken, contends that the 
paffage from Livy was competent to the purpofe for which it 
was cited, inafmuch as it proved that * the Roman legiflature 
had early guarded againft every innovation, both in the object 
and the ritual of its facred ordinances.’ ¢ Upon this princi+: 
ple as well as upon others, the exifting government, it is‘adds 
ed, could not but look with a jealous eye upon the clandefs 
tine afflemblies of the Chriftians, fufpecting that they pers 
formed in them certain illegal modes of facrificial oblation: 
Nor could the refult of their examination before the procon- 
ful tend, in Mr. Melmoth’s opinion, to convince the emperor. 
that the fufpicion was groundiefs 3 * becaufe the facred func 
tions, confefledly performed in their noéturnal aflemblies, were 
exprefled in terms appropriated to the Roman ritual and juri- 
dical code, and as adopted by. the Chriftian converts, were cer 
tainly commemorative of an actual /acrifice.? What how- 
ever is here afferted —no more but this—a bare fufpicion 
that the Chriftians performed in their aflemblies illegal modes. 
of facrificial oblation, which the examirtation taken before Pliny 
could not remove from the mind of the emperor, for the rea+ 
fons here alleged. But does the confeflion evince the appli« 
cation aflerted of the terms of the Roman ritual and juridi- 
cal code? * They chanted or repeated a refponfive hymn to 
Chrift as to a god, and mutually pledged themfelves by. a fa- 
cramental vow, to abftain from violating certain fpecified 
duties of moral obligation.’ The words asso a God. (quafi 
Deo), which made no part of the Chriftian confeffion, but are 
evidently added to illuftrate, by no means imply its:and as tothe 
articipation of the eucharift, it was certainly no Roman rite ; 
Bet if it were confidered as a Jewifh rite (for Mr. Melmoth 
fuppofes the Chriftians in this'cafe confounded with the Jews), 
the latter were by repeated /enatus con/ulta entitled to the exer- 
cife of their religious inftitutes and laws. [See the decrees in Jo- 
fephus]}—Allowing now the term /acramentum an appropriate 
and religious fenfe, it ought not, as here, applied, to have occae 
honed 
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fioned fufpicion, more efpecially as its admitted ufe'was to bind 
thefe who took, it ro the folemn. obfervance of duties upon. 
which the fubftantial welfare of fociety depends. | After all, 
the moft that their conduct amounted to, is allowed to have 
been only of /u/picious.tendency.; but farely it pleads but weak- 
ly either for the emperor or Pliny, that they treated the /u/- 
petted as gully: . ninth | 

Mr. Melmoth concludes with obferving —‘-polemical writ- 
ers are apt to carry on the debate with fo much petulant in- 
temperance, that. the queftion, feems ultimately to, be, which 
of the difputants .fhall have the, honour of the 4 word. 
The author of the prefent defence difclaims all ambition of 
that kind: and no reply, from whatever band it may come, 
fhall induce him to advance a ftep farther in the controverfy.’ 
He confiders himfelf, upon this occafion, as in circumftances — 
in feveral refpe&ts fimilar to thofe of Laderius (vide Macrob. 
Saturn. ii. 7), § who having in his declining years retired 
from the theatre, and being compelled by Czfar, in, the laft 
period of his days, to re-appear upon the ftage, addreffed the. 
audience in a prologue, which concludes with thefe very ele- 
gant and very appofite lines: 


Ut hedera ferpens. vires arboreas necat, 
Ita me vetuftas amplexu anmorum enecat: 
Sepulchri familis, nihil: nifi nomen retineo.’ 


To this account of himfelf by the author, we cannot be 
brought to affent.;. nor is there aught in the Letters of Fitzof- 
borne to which Mr. Melmoth does not {till appear to be equal. 
If there be any indication of the effect of age, it is in the tem- 
per rather than the mind. In this view, there is an afperity 
which fthews that what is faid of Priam by Virgil, cannot 
without a HAuD be applied to himfelf— 


Bic fatus fenior, telumque imbelle fine itu 
Conjecit. 


ane 


The Vidtim of Magical Delufion;. or the. Myftery of the Revo- 
lution of P L: a Magico-Political Tale, founded on Hif- 
torical Faéts, and tranflated from the German af Cajetan- 
Tfcbink. By P. Will. samo. 3 vols. gs. Robinfons.., 


1795+ 


HIS-novel is of a conftruction as fingular as its object is fo- 
reign to the common purpofes of this fpecies of writing. 
Inftead of the viciflitudes of courtfhip, aided by the ufual con- 
mitants 
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comitants of jealoufy, difappointment, hairbreadth efcapes, 
and parental feverity, we have here a bold attack upon popu- 
lar fuperftition, and the belief in magical Operations, or thofe 
difguifed appearances which ignorance induces many to think ~ 
fupernatural. That fuch a belief is wholly eradicated in 
this country where reafon has fair play, may be doubted 
from a variety of circumftances: and perhaps the notice late- 
iy taken of the nonfenfe publifhed by Brothers and his accom- 
plices, is a proof what power the artful may yet exercife over 
the weaker minds. In Germany, however, we are informed 
_ tranilator, fuperftition has again lately erected her hor- 
id creft. 33 


* One of the moft powerful princes of Germany has, of late, 
convinced the world, that even the palaces of the great, where unbe- 
lief generally is careffed moft fervently, are not inacefhible to fanati- 
cifm’s powerful charms. 

¢ The prince whom I am fpeaking of has either been deceived 
by himéelf, or has been deceived by his courtiers, to fuch a degree 
that he firnly believes he fhall be capable of extending one time the 
fway of his fcep:re to the kingdom of {pirits; and as it has been 
loudly and creditably reported all over Germany, believed fome 
years ago, that he has raifed up the fpirit of his illuftrious prede- 
ceflor, and forced that man at whofe nod half Europe trembled, te 
bow fubmiflively to the magic ward of a man whom all Exrope 
defpifes. How deftruétive this deviation of his weak mind has 
proved to the welfare of his fubyeéts, is but too well known to thofe 
who are no ftrangers to modern hiftory. I need but to fay, that he 
of late has created a religious tribunal in hisdominions, which bears 
but too much fimilarity to the Inquifition of Spain, and the readers 
of thefe pages will require no farthet proofs of the baneful confe- 
quences which have originated from his errors. 

‘ This f24, equally difgraceful to the high perfonage in queftion, 
as it is of public notoriety in Germany, has roufed fome men of 
learning and public fpirit to vindicate the facred rights of reafon, 
and to prove in a palpable manner that many extraordinary phe- 
nomena which, to the uninformed, appear to originate from fuper- 
natural caufes, either may be contrived by means of natural magic, 
or arife from the wild irregular flights of a heated and difordered 
imagination and a weak underftanding. That this was Mr.T{chink’s 
view when he publifhed the Ghoft-Seer, is evident from every page 
of his beautiful. work ; and that he has executed his‘plan in a ma- 
fterly manner, has been acknowledged by all the friends of reafon in 
Germany, where it has been received with the greateft applaufe, 
and, as it is hoped, not without benefit.’ Pp. iv. 


The Ghoff-Seer is the German name of this work. The. 
fable’is ta'en from a part of the hiftory of the revolution of 
; 7 Portugal 
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Portugal recorded by the Abbé-Vertot. The charaéers are 
-confequently altered and difguifed, with the addition of ficti- 
tious ones to heighten the intereft. The hero is Miguel duke 
_of C——-—a, who, having been fent on his travels undér the 
"tuition of Antonio a Portuguefe count; meets accidentally 
with an extraordinary and moft artful impoftor, who firft de+ 
ceives Miguel intoa belief of his fupernatural ikill, ind then de= 
ludes him into a fhare of the confpiracy by which the reyolu- 
tion of Portugal was to be effected. Miguel is led om ftep by 
ftep in this web of error and fuperftition, from which he: en- 
deavours in vain to extricate himfelf: for although at times his 
reafon enables him to penetrate through the deception, yet the 
Unknown (the impoftor’s name) by fomeé new ftratagem over- 
wers his faculties again; nor:does he completely: recover the 
ufe of his fenfes before he is brought, with the reft of the cons 
{fpirators, to the tribunal of juftice. : 

From fuch a foundation M. ‘T'fchink has raifed4 narrative 
which excites peculiar intereft, and is full of events:which fur= 
prife and captivate the imagination. ‘The paflion of love is employ- 
ed among other inftruments of delufion; but thofe of terror 
and fuperftitious dread are yet more fuccefsfully engaged in 
the fame fervice, while the purpofe of the author (and it is 
conducted with great ingenuity) is to fhew: how eafily a. mind 
addicted to fuperftition may be deceived by the moft common 
appearances at certain times and undercertain impreflions. But 
we cannot give a better idea of the merit of the work than by ex- 
tracting a fcene of impofture, by which Miguel was deluded 
foon after his firft meeting with the Uxkeown, who had then 


aflumed the form of a common beggar— 


© Friday came, and when the fun began to fet, I rode with my 
tutor to the fpot where we were to meet the myfterious beggar. We 
were well provided with arms, and waited with impatience the arrival 
of that ftrange being. He came from the adjacent wood at the ap- 

ointed hour, and in the fame odd drefs in which we had feen him 
firft, beckoning to us to follow him. : My tutor feemed to hefitate. 
—* Let us follow him, faid I, we are three againft one, and well 
armed; what have we to fear ?” He beckoned a fecond time. 
—“ But if he fhould be a villain,” my tutor replied, “ do you 
know how many of his affociates may be concealed behind the bufhes?” 
* Never mind, we fhall find work enough for them !” He beck- 
oned a third time. ‘Come, come !” faid I, pulling my tutor after 
me, who feemed to follow reluctantly. 

‘ When he faw us advance, he went deeper into the wood. He 
uttered not a word, but looking back now and then, gave us a 
fignal with his hand to follow him. The farther we advanced, the 
more he quickenéd his fteps. What at firft fight had appeared to 
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us to be a {mall wood, extended itfelf by degrees into an immenife 
foreft, which grew more:and more impenetrable and intricate. “We 
-obferved, that he did not walk»in a ftraightline, but in.a‘ ferpen- 
tine direétion. The darknefs encreafed when we had walked about 
‘halfan hour. My tutor dtopped fuddenly.. “ Stay !” he exclaim- 
ed‘ “ ftay, good friend, and: tell.us what thou wanteft ; we thall 
not proceed any farther |? However; he went on without returning 
an anfwer, beckoning at the fame.time to us to follow:him. “No! 
no!” J exclaimed, “ thou fhalt not efcape us,” offering to run 
after him. ‘ Stay, for God’s fake, ftay !”? faid: my tutor, | keep- 
ing me back, “ confider that we are in his power !” *¢ What !’”.ex- 
claimed }, * fhouid this. fellow play the foot with me ?’’ So:faying, 
J difengaged myfelf and flew after hint: «When [ was nearly come 
up with him, and ftretching out my hand to take hold of his tat- 
tered .garments, he) threw down his crutches and coat, and began 
to run with the fleetnefs of a hunted deer. I alfo ran as faft as it 
was.in my power, but foon perceived that he furpafied me very 
amuch in nimblenefs: He pofieffed a wonderful dexterity in getting 
through the bufhes and. underwood, which impeded my courfe eve. 
ry moment. Oftentimes, when] fancied I had overtaken him,:he 
difappeared fuddenly, and having fearched for him in vain a con- 
fiderable time, he fhewed himfelf again at a great-diftanee on the 
oppofite fide. «Nowe: had: reached an open fpot, and looking 
back after my companions, whom I had entirely forgotten in the 
heat of the race, 1 faw my old tutor, who with my fervant.had at- 
tempted in vain to) follow me, ftretching out his hands to me, and 
was jult going to return, when my.man fuddenly fell down, with- 
out being able to get upon his legsagain. Seeing this, I darted to 
the place where he was firuggling to.get up, and was only one ftep 
diftant from him, when he ftarted up, and threw himfelf into the 
adjacent bufhes. I purfued him with the impetuofity of an huntf- 
man, whothinks to be fure of his game. which I thought was my 
cafe, becaufe the beggar was almoft within the reach of my hand, ° 
and hobbled very much fince his fall, However, I found myfelf 

utterly difappointed. I loft fuddenly fight of him, and forcing my 
way through the bufhes, faw him fitting on the grafs at a great di- 
ftance. He offered not to ftir till I was only three paces diftant from 
it, when he once more got up, puarfuing the race through the foreft 
with incredible velocity, ftill hobbling very much. It now began to 
grow extremely dark, and/iooking back, I could fee. none of my 
companions. I fhouted, and my fervant anfwered me at a great 
diftance.’ Firmly réfolved to return, and to find out my. fellow ad- 
venturers, J] direéted my looks once more to the {pot where I had’ 
loft fight‘of the Beggar. Imagine my aftonifament, when I faw 
him in a dazzling mantle hanging on a tree, and ftruggling violent- 
ly. This fight, though it had furprifed.me very much at firft, 
prompted me at laft to make another atte: npt. However, it mif- 
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» earried like the former ones. He had difengaged himfelf before I 
could come up with him, and began again to run. But now he 
could -not.efcape me fo eafily, his fiery mantle ferving me-as.a 
guide. had indeed taken hold of him feveral times: however, he 
always effected his efcape with wonderful facility, and at laft difap- 
peared with his. mantle, I waited a long time, flattering myfelf to 
‘fee him once more — however I waited in vain. 

* The darknefs of the night {wayed all around, the faint rays of 
the moon peeping only now and then through the thick branches 
of the trees, which rather encreafed than diminifhed the gloominefs 
of the fcene. Ihad been hurried along as if in a trance, and now 
. firft recovered again the proper ufe of my reafon. “ Where am I?” 
was my firft word, “.What have I done ?” However, the hope 
that.my companions could not be far off, gave me fome cornfort. 
I went back, fhouting and hallowing as loud as I could, but no an- 
Awer was returned. I heard nothing except the hollow echo:of my 
. own words.—I fhuddered with dreadful apprehenfions. * Gracious 
heaven !” I exclaimed; “ without a companion, without a guide 
in this dreary folitude !” and threw myfelf upon the ground. 

* Lhad not been long inthis alarming fituation, when fomething 
ruftled behind me. I ftarted wp and unfheathed my fword. * Who 
is there ?” I exclaimed ; but, it was nothing but the ruffling of the 
wind in the leaves of the bufhes. Ere longa ftorm feerined to be 
.tifing. The wind began to roar, and-the antient oaks to thake vio- 
lently. “ Fool.that 1 was.!”, L exclaimed, “ to fuffer myfelf to be 
_enfnared:in fo filly a manner!’? My words died away in the ttorm, 
_which began to encreafe every moment. The ruftling of the leaves, 

the cracking of the trees, and the howling of the wind compofed a 
_difmal. horrid, noife.. ‘The light of the moon difappeared entirely, 
and the impenetrable darknefs of night furrounded me with all its 
horrors. 

¢ Overcome by fatigue, I laid myfelf down once more; but 
was fo reftlefs and uneafy, that I foon got up again, walking flowly 
onwards. ‘The branches ofthe trees were conftantly beating in my 
face ; I ftumbled every moment, and feveral times came to the 
ground. I was feized with additional terror, when I[ at once heard 
a howling and roaring around me, which was entirely different 
from that of the ftorm, and made me apprehend the approach of 
wild beafts. I gave mnyfelf up forloft, ftaggering onward with the 
agony ofa dying perfon, and at length came toan open {pot, where 
I faw light at a diftance. I recovered a little from my apprehen- 
fions, and refolved to advance towards it. Ere long J perceived 
that the howling .and roaring purfued me, and began to run with 
fo much velocity, that I fcarcely touched the ground. The ftorm 
continued to rage with unabated fury. My eyes were conftuntly 
directed to the fpot where the light came from, and when I had 
nearly reached it, I fell fuddenly to the ground. I hurried up with 
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the haftt of one who is purfued by a robber with a naked fword, 
and having advanced a few fteps, found myfelf at the gate of 2 
caftle. However, T perceived at the fame time to my greateft ter- 
ror, that ‘the howling and roaring was coming nearer and nearer, 
and fancied I faw fome wild beafts not far off. I knocked violently 
at the caftte gate. ‘* Who is there ?” fomebody, whom I could 
not fee, fnarled with arough voice from above. “ For God's fake,”’ 
exclaimed I, ** open quickly the gate to a man who has loft his way 
in the foreft, and is purfued by wild beafts !" No anfwer was re- 
turned. My agony encreafed with every moment. At length the 
gate was opened. The entrance was as {till and gloomy as the grave. 
I groped my way through the dark. “ Come!” faid the fame - 
~ yoice F had heard before, and at the fame time a hand, cold as ice, 
pulled me along. I fhuddered violently, and was going to retire, 
when the gate was fhut after me, with a thundering noife. 

‘ Perceiving that my retreat was cut off, I bade defiance to my 
fate, and refolved to meet the worft asa man. The icy hand was 
~ drawn back, when I had advanced a few fteps. I {topped, to wait 
til! it fould again lay hold of mie and lead me farther ; but I waited 
in vain. “ Good friend !” faid I, at length, “ will you condué& 
me to the mafter of the houfe ?”——But no anfwer enfued. I gropéd 
around, expecting to find my guide, whom I ‘fancied’ to be near me, 
but he was gone. Although [liftened with the greateft attention, 
yet I could not hear the moft diftant found, not a foot-ftep through 
the whole building. Not a firgle ‘ray of light broke through the 
difmal darknefs which furrounded me, and I proceeded with ex- 
tended arms. Having advanced about thirty ‘fteps, I felt feme re- 
fiftance ; I examined-with my hand, but it fuddenly ftarted back ; 
I attempted once more’to ftretch out my hand, and ftaggered back, 
wher like the firft time, I felt 2 heap of fkulls and bones. Horror 
and a chilly tremor frook my whole frame. I was: almoft peti- 
fied: The awfil ftillnefs which furrounded me was ftill uninter- 
rupted. 

‘ I was fixed to the ground, wildly ftaring through the impene- 
trable darknefs. At length I heard a hollow broken found, at‘a 
great diftance. I liftened attentively. After a long paufe, ‘it vi- 
brated in my ear a fecond time. ' The idea that I had nothing mote 
to lofe, and that every means of effecting my efcape from that re- 
fidence of horror were cut off, ‘entirely fubdued my fear, and 
prompted me to follow that found. Tf ftaggered with fearful fteps. 
along the wall, which led me to a ftaircafe.” Having defcended five 
tteps, I heard a dolefu! groan} not far diftant. TI advanced flowly, 
and with the utmoft*circumfpection, mufing on my aukward fitu- 
ation, wher at onee’I felt my pafiage obftrudted By a-door,; which 
I opened without difficulty. The roofit‘to which’it led, was alfo'a 
refidence of darknefs and difmal filence. T hallowed, but no an- 
fiver was returaed, and I refolved to enter it beldly, Fortunately‘ I 
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examined the ‘entrance with my foot, before I proceeded, and 
found with un{peakable horror, that it was bottomlefs. The hollow 
difimal found ftrack my ear again, from a final! diftance. I fhud- 
dered violently, and ftaggered onward. Every thing was lonely 
and filent ail around. I came toa fecond ftaircafe, afcended feven 
fteps, and then defcended as many, when my eyes fuddenly be- 
held a faint glimmer of light, which feemed to emerge from below, 
at a great diftance. Coming nearer, I obferved that I was ftanding 
on the brink of a deep aby fs, from which the glimmer broke forth. 
An‘old half rotten ftaircafe led down. I refolved to rifk every thing, 
and pulling off my fhoes in order to avoid making a noifé, began 
todefcend. When I came to the eighth ftep, I heard the hollow 
found again: I ftoppéd a minute, and then went on with return- 
ing courage. When I had reached thie middie, the light fiddenly 
difappeared, and impenetrable darknefs furrounded me once more. 
I ftopped and began to confider what [ fhould do, when a ftone 

ot loofe beneath my feet, rolling down with a terrible noi‘e againft 
the door of the vault. “ Who di fturbs my reft ?” the hollow, well 
known voice exclaimed. ‘Terror fealed my lips, and I was rivetted 
to the ground in dread expectation. The ‘door of the vault opened 
flowly, and a pale white figure appeared, with a candle in one hand» 
It advanced two fteps. lifted up one hand in a menacing manner, 
and difappeared. My fenfes were left in anxious dread, my blood 
congealed within my veins, 

I do not know how I got up the fteps. Having recovered a lit- 
tle the ufe of my fenfes, I perceived that I was on a way quite dif- 
ferent from that which I came, aad arrived at the bottom of a {piral 
{taircafe, I had reached the fecond partition, when I puthed againtt 
a window with my right hand, fhivering the glafs-pane in a thou- 
fand pieces. “ Who is there ?” a rough voice exclaimed. At the 
fame time I heard fome perfon open a door, and was juft going to 
anfwer, when a moft alarming difcourfe filled ine with new appre- 
henfions. ‘ Have you fharpened the knife?’ one of the talkers 
afked. “ Yes, it is bright and fharp,” replied another voice, “ his 
blood fhall flow abundantly.” With thefe words the door burtt 
open. Horror and defpair winged my fteps. I flew down the 
{taircafe, when I was fuddenly ftopt by the ice-cold hand which I 
had felt on my entrance in that abode of terror. My fenfes fled, 
and I dropped down, 

$ When I opened my eyes, I found myfeif in a fplendid room, 
and a girl with two fervants were fitting by my bed-fide, chafing my 
temples. “ Where am | +’’ were the firft founds I uttered. ‘he 
affured me I. was’ ia ‘good hands, and on my farther inquiries to 
whom the houfe belonged, I was infornied it was the property of 
the Counteis of Darbis, who would be glad to fee me the next 
morning. An excelient fuppér was foon after placed cn the table, 


and the fervants retired when I had fipifhed my meal, 
F‘3 ¢ When 
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* When left to myfelf, I began to mufe on the adventures of that 
eventful and alarming evening. A thoufand ideas crowded upon 
my imagination, and I could not find’a clue to extricate myfelf from 
the mazes of wonder and aftonifhment in which I was loft. “ In 
whofe power am I at prefent ? what will become of me ?” Thefe, 
and fimiilar ideas, lay heavy on my heart. I was impatient to have 
the. myftery of my fituation unfolded, and yet dreaded that period. 
Hore and fear crowded alternately upon my foul, and thus I felf 
at lenoth afieep, overcome by fatigue of body and mind. 

‘ Tawoke at ten o'clock in the morning, and after breakfaft, 
was ufhiered in tothe lady of the caftle. Where fhall I find words 
to defcribe the fenfations which violently thrilled every nerve of 
mine, when I beheld-«my hoftefs ?>—I will faithfully relate what f 
faw and heard. 

‘ I was conduéted through three apartments toa clofet, in which 
a lady dreffed in black, with a veil of the fame colour, was feated 
ou a fofa. She rofe when I entered the clofet, courte fied very ci- 
villy, and then retook her feat, unveiling her face. - The word J 
was going to utter died on my lips. I never have feen a counte- 
nance more ftriking and enchanting than her’s. | So much gentle- 
nefs and expretfion, fo much beauty and grandeur I never beheld 
in a female face. A _melancholy trait, which mingled with the 
brilliancy of her exquifite charms, gave her beauty “additional at- 
tractive power. But I bluth at the weak piéture I have drawn, and 
candidly confefs, that it is far beneath the unparallelled original. 
After a long paufe of wonder and aftonifhment, I faid fomething 
in a faltering accent, which was to be an excpie for my intruding 
vifit.' She could not but obferve the confufion in which the fight 
of her had thrown me; however, fhe bade me welcome to her caf- 
tle, in very good French, and begged me to be feated. 

* Her kindnefs difpelled my perplexity, and gave me new courage. 

T related my adventures candidly. She was feized with aftonifh- 
ment, and could not comprehend the myftery of my rencontre 
with the beggar. I confefied that I alfo could not unfold it, when 
her valet entered the room with a {mall box and a letter, which he 
$3 to the lady. 

‘ When has this letter been brought?” fhe afked her fervant. 

“ Juft now,’ he replied.’ “ Sir, will you be fo kind as to tell me 

your name ?” I did it without hefitation. She gave me the box, 

and J wes firwek with aftonifhmenat when I opened it. The 300 

ducats, the two diamond rings, and the papers which my tutor had 

ifed, were inclofed in it. The lady feeing my aftonifiment, 
{miled and gave me the Tovah Its purport ran as follows: 


« My lady, 


“ The contents of the box which} you will receive along with this 
letter, are the property of the young nobleman who « came laft night 
. to 
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t&yotir caftié. “I beg you will be fo kind to deliver it to him, if 
his name is Miguel de Villa**1.”’ 

*# Wonderful!” exclaimed I, my riame has as yet been a fe- 
cret in this country, how can Ne: have found it out ?” 

* You fee,” the lady replied, “ that you are in the power of a 
nian whom you cannot efcape. — Who- has brought the letter ?” 

“¢ ‘The valet fmiled. “1 never bavefeen a drefs {6 whimfical 
as that of the meffenger.” Imagine to yourfelf, my lady. a man 
with a motley coat compofed of a thoufand rags, a beautiful fatin 
waiftcoat richly embroidered, a fnow- white beard, black hair’— 

“ Make hafte, my friend, make hatte to ftop him” I exclaimed, 
#© don’t let him go, <_ Where i is he -—I will fee him.” 

* Tt is too late, my Jord ! he went away as foon as he had de- 
dJivered the box and the letter.” 

‘ The countefs erdered her fervant to purfue him without delay, 
and to bring him back if poffible. The valet promifed to do his 
aitmoft, and rufhed out of the apartment. 

“My lady !” faid 1, fqueezing the hand of my charming wigs 
4 T would give any thing if I could fpeak with that man. O! if 
you could procure me that-happinefs.” » 

é Drawing her hand back, fhe replied {miling, “* and what would 
you give, my lord?” 

“ My Godt the moft valuable trinket I have in my poffeffion !” 
So faving, I took* out one of the diamond rings. “The countefs 
ftarted. “ How dear muft that man be to you, if you can refolve 
to make him fuch a facrifice’!” 

“ T candidly confefs, my lady, that my curiofity has the greater 
fhare'in it, for incertitude is the moft painful thing. The myftery 
muft be diffolved, even if it fhould coft me ever fo much.” 

“ What ftrange beings you men are! you accufe our fex of curio- 
fity, and vou yourfelves cannot refiftthe charms of that enchantrefs.” 

“J cannot but eonfefs;:my lady, that I always have been ex- 
tremely fond of every thing myfterious and uncommon, (She ftart- 
ed.) Perhaps I fliall render myfelf ridiculous in your eyes by 
that confeffion ; however this weaknefé is fo ftrongly interwoven 

with my nature, that I find it impofflible to get rid of it.” 

_ Why cidiculons ? I rather am convinced, ‘that the defire for 
uncommon and adventurous events has produced men of the firft 
greatnefs ; Iam convinced, that without a certain degree of en- 
thufiafm no great memorable action .can be performed.” 

“ Do you know,’my lady, that by your kind defence of my turn 
of ‘niirid, you are difplaving \ vour own merits?” - 

“ How do you méan‘that ?”" 

«“ What elfe, but a fordnefs for what fs uncommon and extroor- 
‘dinary, could have prompted fo charming a lady, Who would be 
the pride of the moft elegant circles, to withdraw from the great . 
worid, where fhe would be the objet of univerfal admiration, to 
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fhut herfelf up in a folitary caftle, and to refign her claim to the 
pleafures of life ?”” : 

* Alas! the pleafures of life haye no charms for me,” fhe re: 
plied with emotion, 

6s My lady” — 

“ Every fenfe for pieafure is dead within me fince count William 
has been {natched away from my bofom in the prime of life—‘here 
a pearly tear ftole from her large blue eye)—-he has taken with him 
to the grave whatever could have made life dear to me.” 

‘ When the fweet mourner was thus lamenting her unhappy fate, 
a terrible noife arofe in the caftle, the door of our apartment opened, 
and three ftout fellows brought the beggar tied with cords into the 
clofet. 

“ What crime have I committed (he exclaimed with a terrible 
look as he entered the apartment) that you fuffer me to be treated 
in fo cruel a manner?” | 

‘*¢ This has been done againft my will,” faid I, terrified. 

«© My lord,” faid one of the fellows who guarded him, “ we could 
not bring him hither by other means; he refufed to follow us to the 
caftle, and defended himfelf fo furioufly that we were neceffitated to, 
tie him.” 

‘ While the fervant was fpeaking, the ftranger difengaged him- 
felf from the grafps of his acai tore the cords afunder, threw one 
of his keepers to the ground, and rufhed into the adjoining 
rcom. 

« There he will not efcape us,” faid the countefs as I was flying 
afier him, fear nothing, the room is well fecured.” 

¢ He had bolted the door from within. I burft it violently open, 
looking eagerly around, but it was empty. Where can he be?” 
I exclaimed, examining every corner with anxious looks. How- 
ever all my fearchea were fruitlefs, not a fingle trace of the ftranger 
was feen. I was {truck with dumb aftonifhment, gazing wildly at 
the company. 

‘ A fcream of the countefs roufed me from my aftonifhment. 
She was as pale as afhes, and funk lifelefs into my arms,’ Vol. i. 


P. 32. 


Part of this myfterious adventure is “afterward thus ex- 
plained— 


‘ Dinner being over, fhe difmiffed me, but not before I had fo- 
lemnly promifed to return with my ‘tutor in three days, if not 
fsoner. However, I did, not leave the houfe before I had cleared 
up my Ww hole myfterious adventure of the preceding night. The 
ice-cold hand—the fkullg and bones—the fpectre, and every thing 
that had filled. me, with fo. much terror, found now fo natural, that 
I bluthed at my childifh fears... The. cold hand belonged to the 
phlegmatic porter, and perhaps tt appeared then colder tome than 
it realiy was, becaufe I wag very much heated. He had drawn 
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his hand fuddenly back, becaufe I trembled violently, and ftruggled 
to difengage myfelf. He had not anfwered my queftion, becaufe 
I had afked it with a faltering voice, and left me to light the can- 
dle which the wind had extinguifhed. My ftaggering fteps had led 
me toa remote part of the houfe, where the countefs had erected a 
kind of maufoleum to her deceafed lord ; and my hand had touched 
the fkulls and human bones it was decorated with, ‘The groans 
and fighs, which I had heard, came from an old poor woman, who 
had a:violent tooth-ache.. When the ftone rolled down, fhe went 
out-of the cellar, where fhe was fuffered to lie, to fee who was there; 
fhe threatened me with her hand, and went back, becaufe the mif- 
took me for one of the fervants, and fancied the {tone had been 
thrown down on purpofe to frighten her. The door which had led 
me tothe bottomlefs room, belonged to an old cellar, where the 
fteps had been deftroyed by the ravages of time, and which the fer- 
vants had left open out of careleffnefs. The room on the fpiral 
{taircafe, where I had broken the glafs-pane, was inhabited by the 
cook and butler. Their difcourfe, part of which I had overheard, 
cancerned a hog, which was to be killed the next day. When I 
was hurrying down the {taircafe, the porter received me in his arms, 
being afraid I might tumble down, and carried me, during my 
fwoon, to the apartment where I recovered the ufe of my fenfes, 
I was afhamed that this accidental concurrence of circumftances, 
which if coolly confidered, were nothing lefs than alarming, could 
have rendered me fo ridiculoufly fearful, and cowardly, and took a 
firm refolution to a& with more reflection in future. * This adven- 
ture,” faid I. to myfelf, “ fhall teach me to bridle my impetuous 
imagination, to examine every thing uncommon by the torch of 
reafon, and thus to guard my underftanding againft the dangerous 
delufions ofa lively, impetuous fancy.” Vol. i. p. 58. 


In fpite of this refolution, however, he is entangled by an- 
other deceit, and continues to believe in the fupernatural 
powers of the Unknown, until the latter, having obtained com- 
plete fway over his fears and inclinations, unfolds to him the 
plan of the revolution of Portugal, and engages him in that 
defperate attempt by every.tie of pride and honour. We have 
already faid, that, as a novel, this is of very fingular conitruc- 
tion;.and we may fafely add that the reader will derive no com- 
mon portion of entertainment, fuch as novels afford, and 
fome intelle&tual improvement, fuch as they feldom yield. Its 
moral,. indeed, brings with it the moit powerful recommenda- 
tions. | | 
The tranflator appears to have executed his tafk with fide- 
lity. He acknowledges having taken fome liberties with the 
original ; but they are fuch as may be juitified. [he blanks 


in the ‘names, ‘however, we think, might have been filled P. 
| e 
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He concludes the third volume with an addrefs to his readers 
ofthe folly and wickednefs of fuperftitious belief, which indi- 
cates rational piety and good fenfe. The tranflator, if we 
miftake not, is aifhant preacher at the German chapel in the 
Savoy. . 





4 Narrative of the Britifh Embaffy to China, in the Years 1792s 
1793, and 17945 containing the various Circumftances of the 
Lmbaffy, with Accounts of Cuftoms and Manners of the Chi- 
nefe; a Defeription of the Country, Towns, Cities, 8c. fc. BY 
Aineas Anderjon, then in the Service of his ExceliencyEart - 
Macortney, K. B. Ambafjador from the King of Great Britain 
to the Emperor of China. 4to. al. is. Taken. 1795- 


FROM the fplendid embaffy which was difpatched to ‘Chi- 

na in the latter end of the year 1792, much was expedét- 

ed ; and the public curiofity was excited in'no commoii de- 

gree, if we confider the very interefting fcenés which ‘were 

affing nearer home, and the fingular agitations which affected 
the political world at that period. : 

The old adage, parturiunt montes, was perhaps never more 
completely verified than in this expedition; but our concern 
is not with the political objects, or political fuccefs of it, 
We fhall fulfil our duty more completely to the public, and 
much more fatisfactorily to our readers, by endeavouring to 
trace from the volume before us a few traits of the character 
and manners of the Chinefe, and by fele€ting fuch paflages 
as may ferve to give fome little idea of a country at prefent 
fo imperfe@tly known to Europeans. 

It is not ftated in this Narrative in what capacity the author 
of this volume attended lord Macartney. From the filence of 
the author on this point, and from rumour, we infer that he 
was one’ of his lordfhip’s domeftics. This circumftance, 
however, will not, in the eyes of fenfible men, derogate’ from 
the value of the publication. ‘The want of a literary or fcienti- 
fic education (if there was any fuch defe& in this inftance} 
does not preclude a man from keen obfervation and fhrewd re- 
mark on men, manners, and the general ftate of things; and 
a‘perfon in a lower ftation might have many:opportunities of 
making good obfervations; which, in fo fingular an expedition 
as this was, might rot occur ‘to thofe of a higher rank. We 
have no right to queftion the veracity of Mr. Anderfon, fince 
truth is not confined to ttation: and indeed amunreferved can- 
dour and ingenuoufnefs feems to mark every, part ofthis Nar- 
rative. ¢ 

We thal pafs over the circumftances of thelvoyage, as they 
do not prefent any thing uncommon,—and, as our limits are 

neceflarily 
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neceflarily circumferibed, proceed. to that, which isthe great 
object of every reader’s curiofity. On the 2ift of July, the 
Britith embafly arrived in Jangangfoe Bay, Mettow Iflands 
bearing from N. to N. W. by W. two-miles off thore. From 
this place the ambaflador and. his fuite embarked in junks for 
Mettow. Thefe veflels were each about 120 tons burthen, 
and-the fleet confifted of 20 fail. The following fa& ferves 
‘to confirm a fimilar circumftance related in» Anfon’s 
voyages— . 

‘ We were, however, in fome degtee, affected by the accounts we 
had heard of the indifference of the Chinefe, concerning their food’; 
dnd that ‘they not only eat/all animal food without diftin@tion, but 
donot difcard even fuch as die of difeafes, from their meals. This 
circumftance made feveral of our party very cautious of what they 
eat ; and as to their hafhes and ftews, many refufed their‘ allowance 
of thefe dithes, from the apprehenfion of their being compofed of 
unwholefome flefh. 

‘ But it was not merely from the information of others that-~we 

felt a difguft at Chinefe cookery, as we had ocular demonftration of 
the grofs appetites of the‘Chinefe’ people. The pigs on board'the 
Lion being affected with a diforder, which is ‘always fatal to thefe 
animals, feveral of them were thrown overboard ;—which circum- 
ftance being obferved by the Chinefe belonging to the junks, 
they inftantly got out their boats and picked up thefe difeafed care 
cafes, which they immediately cut up, and having dreffed a part of 
them, appeared to make a very comfortable med), that was accome 
panied with frequent marks of derifion at the Englifh for their fool- 
ifh Extravagance. 
" “©We were at firft difpofed to believe that this groffnefs of appe- 
tite was confined to the lower clafles of the people, who were gene- 
rally in fucha ftate of indigence, as to be glad to obtain meat in 
the accidental way which we have juft mentioned: but we after- 
wards learned, that the more independent claffes of people, and even 
the mandarins themfelves, are not exempt from a cuftom, in do- 
meftic ceconomy, at which the eager appetite of the ftarving Euro- 
pean would revolt. | Py OS, 


The following.is a more particular defcription of the junks. 


‘ The junks, or Chinefe veffels, are formed on a conftruétion I 
never remember to have feen in any other part of the world. They 
are built of beach wood and bamboo, with a flat bottom: they are 
of different fizes, from thirty to an hundred feet in length; the 
breadth of the largeft aré from twenty to thirty feet, and the {mall- 
er ones in proportion. 

‘ In'this junk there was on'the firft deck a range of v ery neat and 
commodious apartments, which were clean, and decorated «with 
paintings. They confiited of three fleeping apartments, 4 dining 


parlour, 
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r, with a kitchen, and two rooms for fervants. The floor is 
made to lift up, by hatches all along the junk, to each of which 
there is a brafs ring: beneath is an hold, or vacant fpace for con- 
taining lumber ; and the quantity of goods that can be ftowed 
away in thefe places i is almoft incredible. / 

¢ On the upper or main deck, there is a range of fourteen or fif- 
teen fmall chambers, allotted for the ufe of the men belonging to 
the junk, and an apartment for the captain or owner of the veffel. 

‘ In the lower deck, the windows are made of wood, with very 
{mall fquare holes, ivi with a fort of glazed, tranfparent pa- 
per; the fathes are divided into four parts, and made to take out 
occafionally, either to admit the air for coolnefs, or to fweeten the 
apartments. On the outfide there is a coloured curtain, that ex- 
tends from one end of the junk to the other, which, in very hot 
weather, is unfurled and fixed up to fhade the apartments from the 
heat of the fun. There are alfo fhutters, which flide before the 
windows on the outfide, to prevent the effects of cold weather, or 
any inclemency of the feafon, 

‘ There is a gang-way on both fides of the veffel, about thirty 
inches broad, by way of paflage, without entering into any of the 
apartments ; and though many of thefe vefiels carry from two to 
three hundred tons, they only draw three‘feet water, fo that they can 
be worked with eafe and fafety in the moft fhoaly rivers. Some of 
thefe junks have two mafts, though, in general, they have but one, 
with a very aukward kind of rudder; and the more elegant veflels 
of this kind, which I have juft defcribed, are only calculated for 
the navigation of a river; as they are not conftructed with fufficient 
ftrength to refift the violent effeéts of wind and weather. 

‘It is ufual for all veffels which navigate the rivers in China, to 
havea lamp, with a lighted candle in it, hoifted to the maft head, as 
{oon 4s it is dark, to prevent thofe accidents which would otherwife 
very frequently happen from veflels running foul of each other. 
Thefe lamps are made of tranfparent paper, with characters printed 
on it, to notify what junk it is, or the rank of any paflengers on 
board it: if they are perfons of diftinction, three of thefe lanterns 
are ufually fufpended. The veffel is alfo illuminated in other parts 
of it, particularly round the deck ; and the number of lights are ge- 
nerally proportioned to the rank of the perfons who occupy the 
junk. The fame fervice which the lamps perform by night, as far 
as relates to notification, is performed in the day-time by filken en- 
figns, whofe printed charaéters {pecify in the fame manner, the ex- 
ifting circumftances of the veffel. It may be eafily conceived, that, 
from the prodigious number of junks which navigate this river, a 
very pleafing, and fometimes, indeed, a grand effect is produced, by 
fuch an aflemblage of lights moving along the water” . 64. 


On the 8th of Auguft, the ambaffador left Mettow, to pro- 
ceed 
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ceed along the river towards Pekin. In the courfe of his voy- 
age, our author obferves— 


_ The houfes, fcattered on the banks of the river, were chiefly built 
of mud, rarely intermixed. with fome of a better form, which were 
conftruéted of ftone, and finifhed with great neatnefs; producing 
4 very pretty effect, as we pafled them, from the water. 

‘ The women at thefe places, of whom we faw great numbers, 
have their feet and ancles univerfally bound with red tape, to pre- 
vent, as it is faid, their feet from growing of the natural fize: fo 
very tight is this bandage drawn round them, that they walk with 
great difficulty ; and when we confider that this extraordinary prac- 
tice commences with their infancy, it is rather a matter of furprife 
that they fhould be able.to walk at all. If we except this ftrange 
management, or rather mifmanagement, of their feet, and their head- 
drefs, there is very little diftin€tion between the drefs of the males 
and females. 

¢ The women wear their hair combed back on the crown of the 

head, and f{moothed with ointment: it is then neatly rolled into a 
fort of club, and ornamented with artificial flowers and large filver 
pins; the hair on the back part of the head is done up as tight as 
poflible and inferted beneath the club. In every other refpe& 
their drefs correfponds with that of the men: they differ, indeed, in 
nothing from that of the foldiers, which has been already defcribed, 
but that they bear no arms, have no red border on their clothes, or 
tuft of hair on their hats.’ r. 72. 


We find that tea, fo plentiful here, is yet a fcarce commo- 
dity in its native country: for the junk-men always requefted 
the tea-leaves after the Europeans had finithed their breakfaft, 
—which they dried in the fun, and afterwards boiled in water 
for their own ufe. At Tyen-fing, a play was performed for the 
entertainment of the ambaffador. ° 


‘ The theatre is a fquare building, built principally of wood, and 
is erected in the front of the mandarin’s palace. The ftage, or plat- 
form, is furrounded with galleries ; and the whole was, on this oc- 
cafion, decorated with a profufion of ribbons, and filken ftreamers 
of various colours. ‘The theatrical exhibitions confifted chiefly of 
warlike reprefentations ; fuch as imaginary battles, with fwords, 
fpears, and lances; which weapons the performers managed with 
an aftonifhing aétivity. The fcenes were beautifully gilt and paint- 
ed, and the dreffes of the actors were ornamented in conformity to 
the enrichments of the fcenery. ‘The exhibition was varied alfo, 
by feveral very curious deceptions by flight of hand, and theatrical 
machinery. There was alfo a difplay of that fpecies of agility 
which confifts in tumbling, wherein the performers executed their 
parts with fuperior addrefs and aétivity. Some of the actors were 

dreffed 
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dseffed in female charaGers ; but I was informed ,at the, time, that 
they were eunuchs, as the Chinefe neyer fuffer their women to ap- 
pear in fuch a ftate of public exhibition as the ftage. The per- 
formance was alfo enlivened by a band of mufic, which confifted 
entirely of wind inftruments: fome of them were very long, and 
gefembled a trampet : others had the appearance of French-horns, 
and, clarinets : -the*founds of the latter brought to my recollectién 
that of a Scotch bag-pipe ; and their mufic, being deftitute-both of 
«melody and harmony, was of courfe, very difagreeable to our ears, 
«which are accuittomed to fuch perfection in thofe eflential points of 
mufic. But we had every reafon to be fatished with the entertain- 
ment, the circumftances of which were replete with novelty and 
curious amufement.’ Pp. 76. 


As it is our with to extract every thing which may ferve to 
convey an idea of the country and people, we fele& the fol- 
lowing— 


‘© The diet which the common people provide for themfelves is 
always the fame, and. they take their meals, with the utmoft. regu- 
arity, every four hours: it confifts of boiled rice, and fometimes of 
millet, with a few vegetables or turnips chopped {mall, and. fried 
samongft oil: this they put into a bafon, and, when they mean to 
make a regale, they pour fome foy upon it. 

* Their manner of boiling rice is the only circumftance of clean- 
slinefs which I have obferved among them: they take a certain 
quantity of rice, and wafh it well in cold-water; after which it -is 
drained, off through.a, fieve :. they then put.the rice into boiling wa- 
«ter,.and when itis quite foft, they take it out with a ladle, and drain 
it.again through.a fieve: they- then put it into a clean véflel, and 
cover jt up: there it.remains till is. blanched.as white-as fnow, and 
.as dry as.a cruft, when the sice becomes a moft eucrilent fubftitute 
for bread. 

* The table on which they eat their meals is no more than a foot 
from the ground, and they fit around it on the floor: the veffel of 
“rice is then placed near it, with which each perfon fills a fmall ba- 
fon; he then with a couple of chop-fticks picks up his fried vege- 
tables, which he eats with his rice; and this food they glut down in 
a moft voracious manner. Except on days of facrifice or rejoic- 
ing, the common people of China feldom have a better diet. 
Their drink, which has already been defcribed, is an infufion - of 
tea-leaves.’ p. 81. 


At the city of Tongetchew where they silermbarked, they 
were lodged in a temple— 


¢ The temple, which had been appropriated by the Chinefe go- 
“vernment for the refidence of the Britith ambaflador at ‘Tong- 


. tchew, is fituated about three quarters of a mile from the river, and 
about 
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«about one mile from the city,.and flands on a rifing ground ; ‘the 

building has a neat appearance, but is fo very low, as to have. n¢ 
elaim to that diftin&tion, which it might be expected to poffets, 
when we confider the purpofes to which it was applied.—It sifes 
no higher in any part of it than one ftory. 

‘ The entrance tothis building is a common fquare gateway, 
.that opens into a neat, clean court, which was occupied ‘by: the 
foldiers belonging to. the embafly, as-a. kind of barracks : another 
court beyond it, and to which there,was an afcent of three fteps, 
contained -feveral. {mall buildings, occupied by the Chinefe who be- 
longed to the houfe ; immediately adjoining to it, lord Macartney’s 
fervants occupied a fimilar fituation. Oppofite to the feryaats’ 
quarters was a {mall fquare building, which is ufed as a place of - 
worfhip, and contains-only one room of common dimenfions: in 
the: middle of this chamber there was an altar, with three porcelane 
figures as large as life placed upon it; there were alfo candlefticks 
on each fide of it, which are lighted regularly every morning and 
evening, and at fuch other times as perfons come‘there to pay. their 
devotions, Before thefe images there is a fmaill pot of duft, in 
which are inferted a number of long matches, that are alfo lighted 
during the times of worfhip. . When the period of devotion is paft, 
the candles are extingtifhed, and the-flame of the matches blown 
out, but the matehes are left to moulder away. .~ When this cere- 
mony is over, an attendant on the altar takes a foft mailet, with 
which he ftrikes a bell, that is fufpended to it, three.times: the per- 
fons prefent then kneel before the images, and bow down their heatls 
three times to the ground, with their hands clafped in each other, 
which they extend over their heads as they rife: a low bow is then 
feen to conclude the ceremony of the daily worfhip-of the Chinefe, 
which is termed by them, chin-chin-joth, or .worfhip of God. 

‘ Such is the domeftic mode. of worfhip that prevails throughout 
the whole empire of China, as every inhabitant of it, from the 
meaneft peafant to the emperor himéelf, has an altar.and a deity : the 
moft wretched habitation is equally furnifhed in regard to its idols, 
though, as may be fuppofed, in proportionate degrees of form and 
figure, with the imperial palace. Nor are thofe who are confined 
to the occupations of the water without them ; every kind of veffel 
that navigates the fea, or the river, being provided with its deity and 
its altar.’ 2. 88. 


From this place lord Macartney proceeded by land to Pe- 
kin, on the 21ft of Auguft, where they arrived on the fame day. 


* Pekin, or as the natives pronounce it, Pitchin, the metropolis of 
the Chinefe empire, is fituated in one hundred and fixteen degrees 
of eaft longitude, and between forty and forty..one degrees of north 
latitude. Lt is defended by a wall that inclofes a {quare {pace of 

about twelve leagues in circumference : there is a grand. gate in the 
center ' 
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center of each angle, and as many leffer ones at each corner, of the 
wall: they are ftrongly arched, and ‘fortified by a fquare building, 
or tower, of fever: ftories, that fprings from the top of the rime 
the fides of which are ftrengthened by a parapet wall, with port- 
holes for ordnance. The windows of this building are of wood, 
and painted to imitate the muzzle of a great gun, which is fo exaét- 
ly reprefented, that the deception is not difcoverable but’ on a very 
near approach: there are nine of thefe windows to each ftory on 
the front towards the fuburbs.. Thefe gates are-double : the ‘frft - 
arch of which is very ftrongly built of akind of free-ftone, and not of 
marble, as has been related by fome writers : the depth of it is about 
thirty feet, and in the middle of the entrance is a very ftrong door 
of fix inches thick, and fortified with iron bolts: this archway leads 
to a large fquare which contains the barracks for foldiers, confifting 
of mean wooden houfes of two ftories: on turning to the left, the 
fecond gateway is feen, whofe arch is of the fame dimenfions‘and 
appearance as that already defcribed, but without the tower. 

« At each of the principal gates there i is a {trong guard of foldiers, 
with feveral pieces of ordnance placed on each fide of the inner en- 
trance. Thefe gates are opened at the dawn of day, and fliut at ten 
o’clock at night, after which hour all communication with the city 
from the fuburbs is impraéticable; nor wilfthey be opened on any 
pretence, or occafion whatever, without a fpecial order from~ ‘the 
principal mandarin of the city. 

* The four lefler gates are defended by a fmall fort built on the 
wall, which is always guarded by a body of troops. 

. The wall is about thirty feet high, and ten feet in breadth on the 
top; the foundation is of ftone, and appears about two feet from the 
furface of the earth: the upper part is of brick, and gradually dimi- 
nifhes from the bottom to the top. Whether it is a folid ftructure, 
or only filled up with mortar or rubbifh, is a circumftance concern- 
ing which I could not procure any authentic information. 

‘ This wall is defended by outworks and batteries, at fhort di- 
ftances from each other; each of them being ftrengthened by a fmall 
fort, though none of the: fortifications “are garrifoned but thofe 
which are attached to the gates; and though there is a breaft-work 
of three feet high, with port-holes for cannon, which crowns the 
whole length of the wall, there is not a fingle gun mounted upon it. 
On the fide towards the city, it is, in fome places, quite perpendi- 
cular ; and in others, forms a gentle declivity from the top tothe 
ground. It is cuftomary for bodies of foldiers to patrole the wajl- 
every night during the time that the emperor refides in the city, « 
which is from Oétober to April, when his imperial majefty ufually 
goes to a favourite palace in Tartary. From its perfect flate of 
repair and general appearance, | fhould rather fuppofe it to be of 
modern erection, and that many years cannot have paffed away 


finee it underwent a complete repair, or was entirely rebuilt. 
‘ The 
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v¢ The diftance from the fouth gate, where-we entered, to the 
eaft gate, through which we paffed out of the city, comprehends, on 
the moft moderate computation, a courfe of ten miles. The prin- 
cipal ftreets are equally fpacious,and convenient, being one hun- 
died and forty feet in breadth, and of great length, but are only 
paved on each fide for foot paffengers, The police of the city, 
however, fpares no pains to keep the middle part clean, and free 
from all kind of nuifance; there being large bodies’ of fcavengers 
continually employed for that purpofe, who are affifted, as well as 
controlled, in their duty by foldiers ftationed in every diftri€, to 
enforce a due obfervance of the laws that have been enaéted, oad 
the regulations- which have been framed, for preferving civil onder 
among the people, and the municipal csconomics of this immenfe 
city. I obferved, as we paffed along, a great number of men who 
were fprinkling the {treets with water, in order to lay the. duft, 
which, in dry weather, would not only be troublefome to paffen- 
gers, but very obnoxious alfo to the fhops; whofe commodities 
muft be more or lefs injured, were it not for this beneficial and ne- 
ceflary precaution. 

‘ Though the houfes at Pekin are low and mean, when confie 
dered with refpeét to fize and domeftic accommodation, their ex- 
terior appearance is very handfome and elegant, as the Chinefe 
take a great pride in beautifying the fronts of their fhops and dwell- 
‘ings; the upper part of the former is ornamented with a profufion 
of golden charaéters; and on the roofs of the latter are frequent 
galleries, rich in painting and other decoration ; where numerous 
parties of women are feen to. amufe themfelves according to the 
fafhion of the country.. The pillars, which are erected before the 
doors of the fhops, are gilded and painted, having a flag fixed at 
the top, whofe characte?s fpecify the name and bufinefs of the 
owner: tables are alfo' fpread with commodities, and lines attached 
to thefe pillars are hung with them, 

‘ I obferved a great number of butchers fhops whofe mode of 
cutting up their meat refembles our own; nor can the markets of 
London boaft a better fupply. of flefh than is to be found in Pekin. 
My curiofity induced me to inquire:the prices of their meat, and on 
my entering the fhop, I faw ona ftall before it an earthen ftove, 
with a gridiron placed upon it: and on my employing a variety of 
figns to obtain the information I wanted, the butcher inftantly be. 
gan to cut off {mall thim flices of meat, about the fize of a crown 
piece, and broiled as faft as I could eat them. I took about a dozen 
of thefe flices, which might altogether weigh feven or eight ounces; 
and when I paid him, which I did by giving him a firing of caxee, 
or fmall coin, he pulled off, as I fuppofe, the amount of his 
demand, which was one conderon, or ten caxee, the only current 
money in the empire. I faw numbers of people in other butchers 
thops, as I pafied along, regaling themfelves with beef and mutton 
in the fame nianner. 


ORIN. Ang. (XV.) September, 1795 G * The 
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‘ The houfes for porcelain utenfils and ornaments are peculiarly 
attractive, having a row of broad fhelves, ranged above each other, 
on the front of their fhops, on which they difpofe the moft.beau- 
tiful {fpecimens of their trade in a manner full of fancy and effect. 

‘ Befides the variety of trades which are ftationary in this great 
city, there are many thoufands of its inhabitants who cry their 
goods about, as we fee in our own metropolis. They generally 
have a bamboo placed acrofs their fhoulders, and a bafket at each 
end of it, in which they carry fifth, vegetables, eggs, and other fi- 
milar articles. ‘There are alfo great numbers of hawkers and. ped- 
lars, who go about with bags ftrapped on their fhoulders like a 
knapfack, which contain various kinds of ftuff goods, the folds of 
which are expofed to view. In felling thefe ftuffs, they ufe the 
cubit meafure of fixteen inches. Barbers alfo are feen running 
about the ftreets in great plenty, with every inftrument known in 
this country for fhaving the head and cleanfing the ears; they car- 
ry with them for this purpofe a portable chair, a portable ftove, 
and a {mall veffel of water, and whoever wifhes to undergo. either 
of thefe operations, fits down in the ftreet, while the operator per- 
forms his office, for which he receives a mace. To diftinguifh 
their profeflion, they carry a pair of large fteel tweezers, which they 
open with their fingers, and let them clofe again with fome degree 
of violence, which produces a fhrill found that is heard at a con- 
fiderable diftance: and fuch is their mode of feeking employment. 
That this trade in China is a very profitable one may be pronounced, 
becaufe every man muft be fhaved on a part of the head where it is 
impoflible to fhave himfelf. 

‘ In feveral of the ftreets I faw perfons engaged in felling off 
goods by auction: the auétioneer ftood on a platform furrounded 
with the various articles he had to fell; he delivered himfelf.in. a 
loud and bawling manner, but the {miling countenances of the au- 
dience, which was the only language I could interpret, feemed to 
éxprefs the entertainment they received from his harangue. 

‘ At each end of the principal ftreets, for there are no fquares in 
Pekin, there is a large gateway fancifully painted, with an hand- 
fame roof coloured and varnifhed ; beneath which the name of the 
ftreet is written in golden charaéters: thefe arches terminate the 
nominal ftreet, or otherwife there would be ftreets in fome. parts 
of the city of at leaft five miles in length, which are formed into 
feveral divifions by thefe gateways. ‘They are very handfome, as 
well as central objects, and are railed i in on each fide from the foot 
pavement. | 

¢ The narrow: ftieets are enclofed at each end with {mall lattice 
gates, which are always fhut during the night; but all the confider- 
able ftreets are cuarded both night and day by foldiers, who wear 
fwords by their fides, and carry long whips in their hands, to clear 
the ftreets of any inconvenient throng of people, and: to: chattife 
fuch as are eeaceany | in ordinary decorum or good behaviour. 

ay 3 ‘ Notwith- 
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t Notwithftanding the vaft extent of this place, there is little or 
ho variety in their houfes, as I have before obferved, but in the 
colours with which they are painted ; they are in mag 4 nothing 
better than temporary booths, erected entirely for exterior thew, and 
without any view to ftrength or durability. It is very rare, indeed, 
to fee an houfe of more than one ftory, except futh as belong to 
mandarins, and even thofe are covered, as it were, by the walls 
which rife above every houfe or building ih Pekin, except a lofty 
pagoda, and the imperial palace: 3 

¢ There are no carriages ftanding in thé itreets for the cofvenis 
ence of the inhabitants, like our hackney coaches in London: thé 
higher claffes of people keep palanquins, and others of lefs diftine- 
tion have tovered carts drawn by an horfe or mule. | 

‘ The opinion, that the Chinefe women are excluded from thé 
view of ftrangers, has very little, if any, foundation, a8 among thé 
immenfe crowd affembled to fee the cavalcade of the Englifl em- 
baffy, one fourth of the whole atleaft were women ; a far gréater 
proportion of that fex than is to be feen in any concourfe of people 
whom curiofity affembles in our Own country: and if the idea is 
founded in truth, that curiofity is a peculiar charaéteriftic of the 
female difpofition in Europe, I fhall prefume to fay that, from the 
eagernefs which we obferved in the looks of the Chinefe women 
as we paffed by them, that the quality which has juft been men- 
tioned is equally prevalent among the fair ones of Afiai | 

¢ The women we faw on our paflage through Pekin poffefied, in 
general, great delicacy of feature, and fair fkins by. nature, with 
which, however, they are not content, and therefore whiten them 
with coftnetics ; they likéwife employ vermilion, but in a manner 
wholly different from the application of rouge among our European 
ladies, for they mark the middle of their lips with it by a ftripe of its 
deepeft colour, which, without pretending to reafon upon it, cers 
tainly heightened the effeét of their features. ‘Their eyes are very 
{mall, but powerfully brilliant, and their arms extremely long and 
flender. The only difference between the women of Pekin; and 
thofe we had already feen, as it appeared to us, was that the for- 
mer wear a fharp peak of black velvet ot filk, which is ornatnént- 
ed with ftones, and defcends from the forehead almoft between 
their eyes; and that their feet, free from the bandages which have 
already been niéntioned, were fuffered to attain their hatural growth. 

'* When we had paffed throgh the eaftern gate of the city, fome 
confufion having arifen among the baggage carts, the whole pro- 
ceffion was obliged to halt. I, therefore, took the opporiunity of 
eafing my limbs, which were very much cramped by the inconve- 
hience of the machine, and perceiving a number of women in the 
crowd that furrounded us, I venturéd to approach thein; and, ad~ 
dreffing them with the Chinefe word Chou-au, (or beautiful) they 


appeated to be extremely diverted, and gathering round me, but 
Ga with 
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with an air of great modefty and politenefs, they examined the 
make and form of my cloaths, as well as the texture of the snide 
of which they were compofed. When the carts began to move off, 

I took leave of theie obliging females by a gentle thake of tlie hand, 
which they tendered to me with the moft graceful affability ; nor 
did the men, who were prefent, appear to be at all diffatistied with 
my conduét, but, on the contrary, expreffed, as far as I could 
judge, very great fatisfaction at this public attention I paid to their 
ladies. It appears, therefore, that in this city, the women are not 
divefted of a reafonable portion of their liberty, and, confequently, 
that the jealoufy attributed. fo univerfally to the Chinefe men, is 
not a predominant quality, at leaft, in the capital of the empim. 

* Among other objects which we faw in our way, and did not 
fail to attraét our notice, we met a funeral proceffion, which proved 
to be a very ftriking and folemn fpeétacle : the coffin is covered by 
a canopy decorated with curtains’ of fatin, enriched with gold and 
flowers, and hung with efcutcheons: it is placed ona large bier or 
platform, and carried by at leaft fifty or fixty men, who fupport it 
on their fhoulders with long bamboos crofling each other, and 
march eight abreaft with flow and folemn ftep. A band of mufic 
immediately follows, playing a kind of dirge, which was not with- 
out a mixture of pleafing tunes: the relations and friends of the de- 
ceafed perfon then followed, arrayed in black and white dreffes.’ p. 102. 


From Pekin lord Macartney. was ordered to wait on -the’ 


emperor at his fummer refidence in Tartary. In the courfe 
of the journey, Mr. Anderfon remarks— 


‘ On a very high mountain I difcovered feveral diftin&. patches 
of cultivated ground, in fuch a ftate of declivity, as to be alroge- 
ther inacceffible ; and while I was confidering the means which the 
owner of them muft employ to plant and gather his vegetables on 
thefe alarming precipices, I beheld him aétually employed in dig- 
ging a fall fpot near the top of the hill, and in a fituation where 
it appeared to me to be impoffible, without fome extraordinary ¢on- 
trivance, for any one to ftand, much lefs to be following the bu- 
finefs of a gardener. A more miinute examination informed me, that 
this poor peafant had a rope faftened round his middle, which was 
fecured at the top of the mountain, and by which this hardy culti- 
vator lets himfelf down to any part of the precipice where a few 
{quare yards of ground gave him encouragement to plant his vegeta- 
bles, or his corn: and in this manner he had decorated the moun- 
tain with thofe little cultivated {pots that hyng about it. Near the 
bottom, on an hillock, this madattrious peafant had ereéted a wood- 
en htit, furrounded with a fmall piece of ae psa with cab- 
bages, where he fupported, by this hazardous induftry, a wife and 
family. ‘The whole of thefe cultivated fpots do not amount to more 
than half an acre; and fituated, as they are, at confiderable di- 
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ftarrces-from eachother ; ‘and, abftracted from’ the continual danger 
he encounters, the daily fatigue of this poor man’s life, they offer a 
very curious example of the natural induftry of the Chinefe people. 
act Ipis, certainly,a wife policy in the: government of China to re- 
ceive the greater part of the taxes in the produce of the country ; 
and is a.confidérable fpur to improvement and induftry in every 
clafs of the people, ‘who aresto get their bread by the exertions of 

enjus, or-the fweat of their brow. The landlord, alfo, receives 
he greater part of his rents in the produce of his farms; and the 
farmer pays his fervants, in a great meafure, by giving them pieces 
of wafte uncultivated land, where there are any, with oecaf onal 
encouragement. to excite their induftry. Such are the cuftoms 
which prevail throughout China, and tend fo much to preferve the 
profperity, and promote the cultivation of every part'of Gat exten. 


five empire.’ P. 135 


The following appears to be the refult of this. unfortunate 
embafly— ; 


‘ The emperor of China refuted, in the firft inftance, to fign, 
and of courfe, to enter into any engagement. by a ‘written treaty 
with the crown of Great Britain, or any other nation ; as fuch a con- 
duct, on his. part, would be contrary to the ancient ufage, and, ins 
deed, an infringement of the ancient conftitutions, of the. empire. 
At the famie,time he sas pleafed to fignify his” nies refpeét for 
his Britannic majeftyand: the Britifh nation; and’that he felt a 
ftrong difpofition to grantythem greater indulgencies than any other 
Européan power trading tovhis dominions ; rior was’ he unwilling 
to make fuch a. new arrangement of »the: duties payable by Britith 
fips arriving at Canton, :asappeared to be a leading obje& of the 
negotiation, At the fame time, however, he fhould:be ever atter- 
tive to the real interefts of his own fubjects, an atom of which: he 
would never facrifice ; and fhould, therefore, withdraw his favours 
to any foreign nation’ whenever it tnfght appear to be incompatible 
with the intereffs‘of His own ; or that the Englifh fhould, by their 
conduét in trade, forfeit their pretenfions’to any advantages which 
might be granted them. in preference to other nations trading to 
China. Thefe were the declarations of the emperor on the occa~ 
fion,.which-did not,~in his opinion, require any written inftrument 
or or fignature | to induce him to realife and fulfil.” r. 153. 


+ Ona Soldier: being. flagged,. the Chinefe are faid to have 
exprefled the utmost abhorrence. to this fhocking and degrad- 
ing punifhment—a punifhment now formally abolifhed in 
the French armies, though none, we believe, maintain better 
difcipline. 


¢ The mandarins, as well as thofe of the inferior claffes who 


were prefent, expreffed their abhorrence at this proceeding, while 
G3 fome 
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fome of them declared, that they could not reconcile this condué& 
in a people, who p: ofeffed a religion, which they reprefented to be 
fuperior to all others, jn enforcing fentiments of benevolence, and 
blending the duties of juftice and "of mercy. One of the principal 
mandarins, who knew a little of the Enylifth language, expreffed 
his own fentiments, 2nd thofe of his brethren, by faying, Ene 
glifhman tao much cruel, too much bad.” P. 164. 


On their return to Pekin we find the following defcription 
of the em peror— 


‘ The emperor is about five feet ten inches in height, and of a 

flender but elegant form ; his complexion is comparatively fair, 
though his eyes are dark ; his nofe is rather aquiline, and the whole 
of his countenance pr eles a perfeét regularity of features, which, 
by no means, announce the great age he is faid to have attained : 
his perfon is attracting, and his deportment accompanied by an af. 
fability, which, without leflening the dignity of the prince, ‘evinces 
the amiable charaéter of the man. 
_ © His drefs confifted of a loofe robe of yellow filk, acap of black 
velvet with a red ball on the top, and adorned with a cock’s fea 
ther, which is the peculiar diftinétion of mandarins of the firft clafs, 
He wore filk boots embroidered with gold, and a ath of blue atk 
girded his waitt, 

* As to the opinion which his imperial majefty formed of the pre- 
fents, we could not learn, as he never communicated it, at leaft, 
to any of thofe mandarins, by whom it would have been conveyed 
to the palace of the Britifh embafly.. We only knew, at this time, 
that the two camera abfcuras were returned, foolifhly enough, as 
more fuited to the amufement of children, than the information of 
men of fcience,’ P. 175, 


It is well known that the embaily received a percmpiod 
order to quit Pekin at aday’s notice, which the emperor refu 
ed to revoke. We cannot but regret that our miniftry pegs 


lected to take the proper preparatory fteps to infure a better 
reception ; but we fhall not enter into any political difcuffion 
on the fubjeét, which will probably be agitated in parliament, 
We regret that our limits, which we have already exceeded, 
will not admit of further extra&ts.—From what we have al« 
ready felected, the reader will perceive that the prefent is an 
jnterefling produCtion: and from its early appearance, it is 
well caiculated to gratify the j impatient curiofity of the public, 
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An Hforical, Coynephint, Commercial and Philofophical View 
ofthe American United States, and°of the European Settlements 
in America and the Weft-Indies. By W. Winterbotham. 
4 Vols. 8vo. 11) 15s. Boards. Ridgway. 1795. 

PTE cafe of Mr. Winterbotham has‘been fo long before the 

public, and is fo generally known, thatit is fcarely neceflary 
to acquaint our readérs he is a diffenting-minifter, who, for 
certain paflages in two fermons, ‘has been involved in a legal 

' conteft, the attendant expenfes of which have been three hun- 

dred and thirty-feven pounds and upwards, and the eventful 

iffue four years’ imprifonment, two hundred pounds fine, and 
nine hundred pounds fectrity for five years*. ! 

The cafe of Mr. Winterbotham has been generally deemed, 
on yarious accounts, very hard; and his character, we under- 
ftand, is refpectabie. | 

This fufferer, inftead of throwing himfelf entirely on the 
charity of his friends (the means of his fubfiftence being now 
fufpended), has devoted his hours of feclufion from the world 
to compile the prefent hiftory. His induttry is certainly com- 
mendable, and, as appears from a large and refpectable lift of 
fubfcribers, has met with extenfive encouragement. The pre- 
fent publication, therefore, being in fome meafure an appeal 
to the humanity of the public, we with, for Mr. Winterbot- 
ham’s fake, that it had been in a lefs expenfive form: for 
though the fale has been confiderable, we have been informed 
that it has not yet cleared the expenfes. 

Our duty is to lay before our readers fuch a view of this hif- 
tory, as will enable them to form a judgment concerning the 
execution :—but we fhall firft let Mr. Winterbotham himfelf 
unfold to his readers the nature of his undertaking. 

After fome general remarks on the diflcovery of the new 
world, and the influence of that vaft continent on the affairs 
of the other parts of the globe, Mr. Winterbotham introduces 
himfelf to his readers in the following manner— 


‘ The attention of Europe in general, and of Great-Britain in 

articular, being thus drawn to the new world, the editor, at the 
inftigation of fome particular friends, undertook the tafk, which. he 
hopes he has in fome degree accomplifhed in the following voluines, 
of affording his countrymen an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with its fettlement by Europeans—the events that led to 
the eftablifhment and independence of the United States—the nature 
of their government—their prefent fituation and advantages, toge- 
ther with their future profpeéts in commerce, manufactures and 


— 
——- 





* Sec his two Sermons and Trial. 
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agriculture. This formed the principal defign of the work; buthe 
farther wifhed with this to conneét a general view of. the Gtadtion ‘af 
the remaining Europeani poffeffions in’ America and the Weft-India 
iflands ; this has been thereforevattempted, and nearly a volume is 
dedicated alone to this fubject. Connected with the above, one ob- 
jet has been conftantly kept in, view, namely, to afford the .emi- 
grator to America a fummary, of general information, that may ‘in 
fome meafure ferve as a dire€tory. to him in the choice of a refidence, 
as well as in_his after, purfuits. .. This fuggefted the propriety. of 
adopting the plan which Mr, Morfe had laid down-in his Americap 
Geography ; and this muft plead. in excufe for the ;mifcellancous 
matter introduced in the third volume, at the clofe.of the hittory of 
the States. 

‘ How far the editor has taesbulod. in the accomplithment of 
this objec is not for him to determine ;, he can orily fay, he has 
{pared no pains, nor negleéted any opportunity,’ which his fitwation 

srmitted him to embrace, to obtain information ; and he has to ex- 
prefs his obligations for the. obliging communications of many, 
whofe names the peculiarity of his own fityation . will not for ob- 
vious reafous permit him to mention, but for whofe friendthip he 
fhall ever retain the moft lively fentiments of efteem and gratitude. 
The editor’s thanks are likewife particularly due to.feveral gentle. 
men of the fociety of Quakers,.for the documents which have ena- 
bled him, with thorough conviction, to wipe off the odium which 
Mr. Chalmers, in his Annals, and the authors of the Modern Uni- 
yerfal Hiftory, followed by Mr. Morfe,, had thrown on the charac- 
ter of William Penn and the firft fettlers of Pennfylvania, and on 
whofe authority they were by him inferted. 

‘ With refpeét to the printed authorities which the editor has 
followed, he has not only borrowed their ideas, but, where he 
had not the vanity to conceive himfelf capable of correéting it, he 
has adopted their language, fo that in a long narrative he has often 
no other claim to merit than what arifes from feleétion and a few 
connecting fentences ; as, however, by this method it has often be- 
come difficult for an author to know his own, the editor at once 
begs leave to fay, he has availed himfelf of the labours and abilities 
of the Abbe Raynal, Franklin, Robertfon, Clavigero, Jefferfon, 
Belknap, Adams, Catefby, Buffon, Gordon, Ramfey, Bartram, 
Cox, Ruth, Mitchel, Cutler, Imlay, Filfon, Barlow, Briffot, Morfe, 
Edwards, and a number of others of lefs import, together with the 
Tranfaétions of the oy and American philofophical focieties, 
American mufeum, &c.’ P, vi, 


The firft volume contains an account of the difcovery of 
America—a general defcription of America—the . difcovery 
and fettlements of North America chronologically arranged— 
together with its boundaries, extent, and divifions—a general 
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defcription.of the United States of America—and a hiftory of 
the rife, progrefs, and -eftablifhment. of the independence of 
the United States. : 

The accountof the difeovery of America is written with . 
that elegance and tafte that diftinguifh the writings of Ro- 
bertfon: for though the author’s name is not annexed, the 
reader who is acquainted. with the writings of Dr. Robert- 
fon, will perceive that it is the produétion of his elegant 
pen.—Columbus and Robertfon being perfons of fuch im- 
nortancé in the affairs of this country, the one as the original - 
difcoverer, the other as the hiftorian of America,—we fhall lay 
before our readers the clofing fcene of the life of the formes, 
written by the Jatter— : . 


¢ When they arrived at St. Domingo, on the thirteenth of Au- 
guft, the governor, with the mean artifice of a vulgar mind, ‘that 
labours to atone for infolence by fervility, fawned on the man 
whom he envied, and had attempted to ruin. He received Co- 
lumbus with the moft ftudied refpect, lodged him in his own houfe, 
and dijtinguifhed him with every mark of honour. But amidft thefe 
overacted: demonftrations of regard, he could not conceal the hatred 
and malignity latent in his heart.. He fet at liberty the captain of 
the mutineers, whom Columbus had brought over in chains, to be 
tried for his crimes, and threatened fuch as had adhered to the ad- 
miral with. proceeding to a judicial enquiry into their conduét. 
Columbus fubmitted in filence to what he could not redrefs; but 
difcovered an extreme impatience to quit a country which was un- 
der the’ jurifdiétion of a man who had treated him, on every occa- 
fion, with inhumanity and injuftice. His preparations were foon 
finifhed, and he fet fail for Spain with two fhips; on September 
the twelfth, 1504. Difafters fimilar to thofe which had accom- 
panied him through life continued to purfue him to the end of bis 
career. One of his veffels being difabled, was foon forced back to 
St. Domingo; the other, fhattered by violent ftorms, failed feven 
hundred leagues with jury-mafts, and reached with difficulty the 
port of St. Lucar in the month of December. 

‘ There he received the account of an event the moft fatal that 
could have befallen him, and which completed his misfortunes. 


This was the death, on the ninth of November, 1504, of his pa- - 


tronefs queen Ifabella, in whofe juftice, humanity, and favour, he 
confided as his laft refource. None now remained to redrefs. his 
wrongs, or to reward him for his fervices and fufferings, but Fer- 
dinand, who had fo long oppofed and fo often injured him. To 
folicit a prince, thus prejudiced againft him, was an occupation no 
lefs irkfome than hopelefs. In this, however, was Columbusdoom- 
ed to employ the clofe of +his days. As foon as his health was in 


fome degree re-efiablifhed, he repaired to ‘court; and though he 
was 
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was received there with civility barely decent, he plied Ferdinand 
wich petition after petition, demanding the puniflmment of his op- 
preffors, and the reftitution of all the privileges beftowed upon him 
by the capitulation of one thoufand four hundred and ninety-two. 
Ferdinand amufed him with fair words and unmeaning promifes. 
Infiead of granting his claims, he propofed expedients in order to 
elude them, and fpun out the affair with fuch apparent art, as 
plainly difcovered his intention that it fhould never be terminated, 
The declining health of Columbus flattered Ferdinand ‘with the 
hopes of being foon delivered from an importunate ‘fuitor, and en- 
couraged him to perfevere in this illiberal plan. Nor was he de- 
ceived in his expectations. Difgufted with the ingratitude of a moe 
narch whom he had ferved with fuch fidelity and fuccefs, éxhaufted 
with the fatigues and hardfhips which he had endured, and broken 
with the infirmities which thefe brought upon him, Columbus end 
ed his life at Valladolid on the twentieth of May, one thoufand five 
hundred and fix, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He died witha 
compofure of mind fuitable to the magnanimity which diftinguifhed 
his character, and with fentiments of piety becoming that fupreme 
refpect for religion, which he manifefted in every occurrence of his 
life.’ P. 77. : 

The very agreeable DEscripTIon of America is taken 
from the Encyclopedia; to which part, as well as to all others 
that are allowedly mere quotations, might have been annexed 
appropriate references, properly paged. This would have 
given the hiftory a flamp of authority, as a book to be quoted, 
The character of the Americans is here gone into pretty much 
at large, and a very interefting and minute account of the 
animals, curiofities, and natural produétions of America is fub- 
joined :—this is principally from that agreeable writer, Buffon. 
A very large furvey is taken of the numerous religious fects 
into whicl: the United States are divided (from p. 366 to p.: 
294. of the firft volume), which, we doubt not, will be ine 
tcrefting to Mr. Winterbotham’s readers, great part of whom 
are diflenters. ‘The following fummary we felet— 


¢ All being thus left at liberty to choofe their own religion, the 
people, as might eafily be fuppofed, have varied in their choice. 
The bulk oi the people denominate themfeives Chriftians ; a {malt 
portion of them are Jews; fome plead the fufficiency of natural: re- 
ligion, and reject revelation as unneceffary and fabulous; and ma~ 
ny, we have reafon to believe, have yet their religion to choofe, 
Chriftians profefs their religion under various forms, and with dif- 
feieut ideas of its dod¢trines, ordinances, and precepts. The fole 
lowing denominations of Chriftians are more or lefs numerous in the 
United States, vize Congregationalifts, Prefbyterians, Dutch Re- 
formed Church, Epifcopalians, Baptifts, Unitarians, Quakers or 
Friends, 
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Friends, Methodifts, Roman Catholics, German Lutherans, Gers 
man Calvinifts or Prefbyterians, Moravians, Tunkers, Menonitts, 
Univerfalifts, and Shakers.’ P. 367. 


The account of the government and conftitution of the 
United States, together with the very fenfible obfervations on 
their excellencies and defects, in Vol. I. and the conititution’ 
of the particular ftates, in Vol. II. and II. are copied from differs 
ent publications, fome of which we have not at preient, as Gor 
don’s hiftory of America, a work which, though nof poilefled of 
that elegance characteriftic of the hiftories of Robertfon and 
Ramfey, makes ample amends by the authenticity of the fats, 
—Morte’s American Geography,—Ramfey’s Hittory of the 
American War,—the Commentaries on the Debates of Con- 

refs, &c.—The addrefs of Ramfey to the citizens of the 
nited States has been much admired; it clofes thus— 

‘ It is now your turn to figure on the face of the earth, and in 
the annals of the world, You poflefs a country which in lefs than 
a century will probably contain fifty millions of inhabitants. You 
have, with a great expence of blood and treafure, ref{cued your- 
felves and your pofterity from the domination of Europe. _Perfeé& 
the good work you have begun, by forming fuch arrangements and 
inftitutions, as bid fair for enfuring, to the prefent and future gene 
tations, the bleflings for which you have fuccefsfully contended, 

‘ May the almighty ruler ofthe univerfe, who has railed you to 
independence, and given you a place among the nations of the 
¢arth,.make the American ‘revolution an era in the hiftory of the 
world, remarkable for the progréflive increafe of human happinets {’ 


P2237. - 1 desis 

The moft importaiit part of this volume, is the Hiftory of the 
rife; progréefs, and eftablithment of the ‘independerice of thie 
United States of America. | : | 

In this volume are contained two engravings of Wafhiiigton, 
by Grainger,—a General Map of North America drawn from 
the beft furveys, by J. Ruffel, 1774,—-a map of the United 
States of America, according to the treaty of peace of 1783, — 
and an én raving reprefenting the falls of St. Anthony in the 
river. Miffiflippi.. .~ fs, PN : 
_ Having given in-Vol. T..a general account of the American 
republic, our editor gives, in Vol. II. and in part of Vol. III. 
an account of the grand divifions, denominated the northern 
(or more properly eaftern); middle, and fouthern ftates, The 
firft’ divifion contains Vermont, New Hampbthire, diftri& of 
Maine belonging to Maffachufetts, Maflachufetts, Rhode! land, 
Conneticut. : 

We mutt here do juftice to dur editor, in acknowledging that 


we difcover little that favours of bigotry in this hiftory. Mr. 
Winterbotham, 
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Winterbotham is of that denomination of Chriftians, who call 
themfelves Baptifts: but he evidently takes no pains in bring- 
ing forward their hiftory in preference to others. This remark 
we were compelled to make on overlooking the defcription of 
Rhode Ifland (Vol. II. p. 224.) where, it is well known, the 
Baptifts have a college, and are by far the moft numerous of the 
fects; thefe things are not gone into at great length ; and, indeed, 
in Vol. I. where an account is given of the religious denomina- 
tions, there is even a more circumftantial account of the other 
fects than of the Baptifts, excepting only the lift‘of aflociations, 
particularly of the Dreflsytdtians, the Unitarians, the Quakers; 
the Moravians and the Univerfalifts :- we the rather make this 
remark, becaufe the hiftory of this fe& was.done ready to Mr. 
Winterbotham’s hand by one of his own-party, Mr. Ifaac 
Backus. : . 
_ The above divifion comprehends that part of America, call- 
ed the New England ftates.. [his part, fince the year 1614, 
has been known by the name of, New England. . oa 
The fecond divifion (the Thiddle ftates).comprehends New 
York, New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, Territory north 
weft of the Ohio. ue aon 
»\The third. divifion comprehends Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Territory fouth of Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia. Of each of thefe ftates a large account is given, 
—extending to p. 272 of Vol, IL. if 
- In Vol. Il, are contained an engraving of William Penn, 
the celebrated founder of Pennfylvania, by Grainger ; but.of 
its refemblance to the original we can fay nothing, it having 
been ailerted that William Penn never fat for his piture,— 
a map of the northern or New England ftates of America, by 
Ruffel,—a map of the middle flates, ‘and a view of Qhiopyle 
Falls in Pennfylvania. | 3 pas IN et 
Vol.-UI. clofes (P. 281.) with a very large account. of the 
advantages which the United States poffels over European: 
countries, and of the profpects and advantages of an European, 
fettler in the United States: thefe are’ claffed unden the fle 
lowing heads—in refpect to government—equality of fituation— 
variety of climate, foil, and produétions—miftaken notions of 
Europeans—motives to emigration—af the choice of refidence— 
what clafs. of Europeans will find it their intereft to fix’ their 
refidence in the United States—tablés of coins—poftage ‘0 
Jetters throughout the United States —price current of goods, 
&c.—tables of duties—fees of office—amount of exports— 
rent—price of land, provifion, &¢.—foil—price of boat 
prevalent difeafes—natural productions. 
This is a very interefting part of the prefent work ; and it 
is but juft to add that no HisToRY of America poffeffes {9 
much, 
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much ufeful information on the preceding fubjeéts: we muft 
however add, that it is all'collected from different eflays and 
treatifes, by Franklin, Cooper, Coxe, Filfon, and other ad- 
mired writers. The remarks on the fur-trade are curious, 
and, to the beft df our recolleétion, original. 

This volume contains a ftriking likenefs of Benjamin Frank- 
lin—a map of the fouthern ftates of America—a plan of the 
city of Wafhington, in the territory of Columbia, ceded by 
the ftates of Virginia and Maryland to the United States of 
America, and by.them eftablifhed as the feat of government 
after the year 1800—a map of the ftate of Kentucky, and ad- 
joiing territory—the bones of.a large animal found at a falt 
{pring near Ohio river, to which the name of Mammoth has 
been given—a plan of Ly(tra, in Nelfon county, Kentucky— 
a plan of Franklinville in Mafon county, Kentucky—and the 
tobacco plant. , ; | 

Vol. IV. exhibits a reprefentation of the following particu- 
lars—Hiftory of the Britifh Settlements in America—Upper 
and Lower Canada—Cape Breton—New Britain~Nova 
Scotia—St. John —Newfoundland—Greenland—Spanifh Do- 
minions in North America—Eait and Weft Florida—Louifi- 
ana—Mexico, or New Spain—View of South America— 
Spanifh Dominions in South America—Terra-Firma—Peru 
—Chili—Paraguay, or la Plata—Obfervations on the, Go- 
vernment, Trade, &c. of South America—Brafil—French 
poffeiions in South America—Cayenne—Dutch poffeflions in 
South America—Surinam—Aboriginal America—Amazonia 
—Patagonia—Weft India I[flands—Britifh Weft Indies— 
Jamaica—Barbadoes—St. Chriftopher’s— Antigua—Grenada 
—Dominica—st. Vincent—Nevis—Montferrat — Barbuda— 
Bermudas — Spanifh Weft Indies—French Weft Indies —Dutch 
Welt Indies—Danith Weft Indies—Hiftory of American Qua- 
drupeds, Birds, Fifhes, Infects, and Reptiles. 

Subjoined’ to Vol. IV. is a very valuable Appendix, con- 
taining the treaties between his moft Chriftian majefty and 
the thirteen United States, —N°1. The treaty of amity and com- 
merce,—N°* 2. Treaty of alliance, eventual and defenfive, 
—N?° 3. Convention between France and America ;—N°® 4. 
The definitive treaty between Great Britain, and the United 
States of America, figned at Paris, Sept. 3. 1783,—N°® 5. Trea- 
ty of amity and commerce between their high mightinefles, 
the States General of the United Netherlands and the United 
States of America,—N® 6. Treaty of amity and commerce 
between the king of Pruffia, and the thirteen United States 
of America. | 

This volume contains the head of Mr. ‘Winterbotham, 
painted by ee and engraved by Grainger—a general map_ 

of 
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of South America, by Ruffel—a map of the Weft Indies, with 
the adjacent coaft of America—and engravings of fome of thé 
more curious American quadrupeds, bitds, and reptiles. 

The work clofes with an Index, ufeful as far as it goes; 
but not fufficiently comprehenfive and minute for a work of 
this magnitude. 

We have here given rather an analytical than a critical re- 
view of thefe volumes, and, we truft, fufficiently minute for 
the reader to form an accurate idea of their nature and 
extent. Our extracts have not been numerous in proportion 
to the magnitude of the publication t but it will be recolleCted, 
that thofe works from whence this is compiled have paffed 
under our obfervation before; when we endeavoured to do 
juttice to the refpective authors, in regard to ftyle, fentiments, 
and the like. 

As this work is to be received as a felection of hiftories, ras 
ther than a diftinct hiftory, its merit muft be examined by its 
own pretenfions. What we have hinted before, we repeat again, 
that it would have been far more ufeful to have given a di- 
ftinct and appropriate arrangement of authors properly paged, 
and with proper references, than a general enumeration of 
them in the Preface. We are at the fame time happy to 
confefs that this omiflion is in fome meafure remedied by the 
Index, where fome of the authors’ names are affigned to parti- 
culur parts. We are alfo obliged to obferve, that, though, in ge 
néral, the fele€tion poffeffes merit, yet, in feveral inftances, 
the hiftory {tands in need of elucidation, and is indeed abrupt 
and confufed, owingto want of care in the conneéting fen 
tences. In fome inftances too, our editor is not accurate in re- 
gard to facts, more particularly in what relates to fome events 
during the American war, as thofe who were engaged in it 
will be able eafily to fhew him*. Every candid reader will, how 
ever, find an apology for errors of this kind : they will recol- 
leé&t the fituation and circumftances of the editor; and where 
there is, on the whole, room for approbation, they’ will not 
form too rigid expe@tations. The work is exceedingly ufeful, 
and, in the main, well executed. It comprehends the moft in- 
terefting accounts of all the American hiftorians ; and is cons 





* It is, indeed, to be regretted that the attthor had not an opportunity of 
confulting an interefting work that made its appesrance foon after the publi- 
cation of his volumes —viz. * General Wafbington’s Official Letters to the American 
Congrefs,’ which contain fuch curions information refpecting many important 
tranfactions of the war, that were before but imperfe&ly underftood, but now 
receive a new light from the pen of that confummate warrior and tlatefmany 
who defcribes in a manly ftyle, and with the feelings of a true patriot, thofe 
events that-daily pafled under his eye, and in which he acted £» confpicuous a 
part. 
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fequently. more various, and extenfive than any extant. It is 
but juftice to add, that the editor difcovers a liberality of mind, 
—that he never obtrudes on his readers any refleCtions on the fe- 
verity of his fituation, nor difcovers any of the. malevolence of 
a bigot ; but confining himfelf to his true department, which 
was, in this inftance, to procure fubfiftence by his own exer- 
tions, he has furnifhed materials for the amufement and im- 
provement of, we hope, a numerous clafs of readers.—As 

friends to: humanity, we heartily with him fuccefs. 





fan Effay on Philofophical Neceffity. By Alexander Crombie, 
A. Ad. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Johnfon. 1793. 


FEW metaphyfical queftions have been examined with greater 

minutenefs, or have become objects of more frequent and 
keen difputation, than that concerning the truth of the doc- 
trine of philofophical neceffity. On this fubject the united 
and utmoft efforts of the theologian, the philofopher, and 
the moralift, have been called into a€tion. But to very little 
purpofe, we fear, has the controverfy been maintained, fince 
the main point appears as much involved as it was before 
fuch difcuffions took place. Abitract queftions are not eafily 
determined, nor is their decifion of much importance in the 
conduct of human affairs. The prefent champion of the ne- 
ceflity of human aétions has however, as his preface in- 
forms us, been, from the moment that he was capable of me- 
taphyfical inveftigation, impreffed with the importance of the 
neceflarian hypothefis. He confeffes notwithftanding, that 
he entered upon its examination not without prepofleflions un- 
favourable to its truth, from an attachment to a contrary doc- 
trine, the fallaoy of which he did not even /u/peé? till con- 
vinced by the writings of Dr. Prieftley. It will appear to fome 
perhaps a little ftrange that the acute penetration of Mr. 
Crombie fhould not have made the difcovery of the g/aring 
abjurdity of the doctrine of free agency, without afliftance 
from others, and at a much earlier period. ‘To whatever cir- 
cumftances we may be indebted for that difcovery, the pre- 
fent defence of the doctrine of neceflity is evidently occafioned 
by the appearance of Dr. Gregory’s Effays. The ftate of this 
important queftion is illuftrated in the following manner by 
our author— 


. ¢ Judas, impelled by avarice, betrayed his mafter. A Libertarian 
affirms, that he might have avoided the crime; a Neceflarian de- 
nies it, and affertsg that every man in the fame circumftances, in 
which he was placed, all things confidered, would have acted pre- 
cifely in the fame way. He-afferts alfo, that, had. Judas been in 


the fame fituation, both external and internal, next day, he would 
have 
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have repeated the crime : this a Libertarian denies. A Neceffarian 
believing in the neceflary concatenation of all events maintains, 
that the treachery of Judas was the certain, and unavoidable effe& 
of his fituation at the time of ation, which fituation was the ne- 
ceffary and predetermined effect of a previous one ; fo that tracing 
to its origin this continued chain of neceffary caufes and effects, of 
ahtecedént circumftances, and unavoidable confequences, every ac- 
tion of his life is ultimately afcribable to that condition in which 
his maker originally placed him. A Libertarian contends on the 
contrary, that there is no neceflary conneétion between certain fitu- 
ations and certain volitions ; that in every condition in which he. 
was placed he might have aéted otherwife than he did aét ; and that 
his virtue and vice refulted, not from any previous appointment of 
the deity, but from the determinations of his own free will.’ Pp. 5. 


The doétrine of philofophical liberty, in the opinion of Mr. 
Crombie, refts on the affumption, ‘ that man poffleffes a felf-de- 
termining power fuperior to the influence of all motives, and 
every volition refults from the free and fe!f-created determina- 
tion of the will.” Therefore to prove ‘ that no fuch power be- 
longs to the mind, and that if fuch a power exifted, it would 
be totally ufelefs, and that the will, in all its operations, is 
not independent or fupreme, but neceffarily governed by the 
influence of motives,’ is the difficult tafk which ’'Mr. Crombie 
has undertaken.—If thefe can be fatisfactorily proved, it wilt 
follow, according to the author, ‘that man is a neceflary agent, 
and that philofophical liberty is a mere non-entity.’—In at- 
tempting the proof of thefe circumftances, the author fets out 
with an inquiry into the caufes of our actions; but wedo not find 
that it contains any new information on the fubje& ; he in- 
deed contends that our actions are governed by the predomi- 
nant motives, and that their influence, fo far from being de- 
pendent on the determinations of the will, regulate and go- 
vern the will itfelf—How far Mr. Crombie’s reafoning on this 
part of his fubject is conclufive, may in fome degree be gathered 
from his mode of treating the operation of diiferent caufes or 
motives in influencing the mind— 

‘ Now if it is, or can be proved, that a felf-determining power 
does not belong to the mind, and that motives are the fole imme- 
diate caufes of our actions, as every caufe, whether moral or phvfi- 
cal, muft act necefiarily, this argument muft be deemed conclufive. 
Nor is there any difficuity in conceiving how motives, in themfelves 
weak, may acquire the afeendancy over others intrinfically ftron2- 
er. Experience proves, that paffion, when habitually indulged, 
will vanquith reafon, and that our propenfities to vice, whea long 
gratified, become much more powerful than thefe to virtue. The 
fuperior influence which certain paffions, atfectic ns, and { ntiments 
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pofiefs in determining the will, may refult from education, contti- 
tution, profeffion, fociety, and various other caufes. Twe men 
may be prompted by the very fame external temptation to an act 
of fradd ; but if the one, from education, or any other caufe, has 
been taught to deteft injuftice, and if the other, from a deftitution 
of honeft principles, has been wont to facrifice every thing to his 
immediate intereft, the fame temptation will produce very diffe- 
rent, or Gppofite effects. And when the one yields to the temp- 
tation, and commits the crime, we fay, he acted contrary to_his 
beft intereft ; but furely it would be abfurd to fuppofe, that the 
motives to fraudulence:did not predominate in his mind, or to af- 
firm, that he felt the will: or the inclination to forbear, more 
powerful than the intlination to commit the fraud.’ P. 21, 


From experience he deduces many arguments in fupport of 
his opinion. * Certain fentiments and difpofitions, fays he, 
and cértain ftates of the mind, invariably produce definitive 
and correfpondent aétions.” In the material and intellectual 
world the fame variety and uniformity prevails. ‘ That the 
fame ftate of mind has a neceffary influence in producing the 
fame conduét, is a truth, he contends, which we admit in all 
our reafonings on the copduct of others.” From the nature 
of virtue at vice, and the principles of moral culture, a vari- 
ety of arguments are taken; but which have in general, we 
believe, been noticed by other writers: at leaft we have obferv- 
ed little novelty in them. 


‘ The life of every man is one continued concatenation of 
circumitances, all neceflarily dependent one upon another. His 
original fituation is confeffedly not the obje& of his own choice, 
but of the Divine appointment. He comes into the world in 
whatever circumftances his Creator pleafes, The condition of his 
birth determines his education; this influences his modes of think- 
ing; his fentiments and relative fituation fix his profeflion in life ; 
and all thefe circumftances have a definite power over his temper 
and condué&t. The firft ftate in which he is placed necefflarily leads 
to a fecond, this to a third ; and every fucceflive change of con- 
dition is the certain refult of a previous fituation. The number 
caft on a die, whatever number of fides it may expofe, and how 
often foever it may impinge on the table before it refts, is fure- 
ly aicribable primarily to the direétion and force which it received 
at firft. In like manner, whatever be the events which mark the 
life of any individual, how varied foever his fituations and ations 
may be, they are all neceffarily connected, and the concluding ac- 
tion refults from his origina! condition, as determined by his Mae 
ker, neceflarily.and unavoidably.’ Pp. 61. 


- The ‘arguments drawn from the divine prefcience from 
C.R.N. Arr. (XV.) September, 1795. H — icripture, 
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{cripture, are by no means conclufive, nor do they, tend to 
place the matter in a clearer point of view. 

In examining the various objections that have been made to 
the doétrine of neceflity, Mr. Crombie is very copious, but he 


does not appear to have done much more than go‘over. the 
ground which has been occupied’ by thofe who. have preceded 
him in-the controverfy. ‘The doétrine of ‘neceflity has been, 
and perhapsnot unjuttly, reprobated, as rendering mankind re- 

Nir. Cronibie’s 


gardlefs of their conduct. In its juftification, 
reafoning is this : io 

‘ That every individual muft be fuch, as his Creator has preor- 
dained, is indeed the bypothefis of Neceflity, | There is.a conti- 
nued chain.of caufes and effects, framed by the Deity in the life of 
every man, not one of which can he alter or derange. At the mo- 
ment of his birth, this concatenation. begins ;,every fucceeding 
aét necéeffarily arifes from the previous circumftances; and he is 
irrefiftibly conduéted, ftep by ftep,. to that ultimate condition, 
for which he was deftined. But when I fay, irrefiftibly, I mean 
not, involuntary. His volitions are neceflary links in,the chain. 
There is no eogent and arbitrary power, compelling him to any ac- 
tion againft his inclination, He does what he choofes ; his will, 
however, is the will of his Maker, arid. he thinks, and wills, and 
acts, ashe determines. -Thisyis the doétrine of Neceffity. And 
whatever we will, whatever we do, whether morally good or evil, 
a Neceflarian believes, that the whole is predeftinated ; and-that 
a Being of infinite wifdom, and unchangeable goodnefs, orders 
all things for our good.’ p. 304. iain mala 


In the third chapter Mr. Crombie. begins the examination 
of Dr. Gregory’s Effay in defence of philofophical Liberty, in 
which he treats his arguments and reafonings with much indif- 
ference, ridicule, and contempt. ‘The concluding paragraph 
will fully convey Mr. Crombie’s opinion of the dodtor’s labo- 
rious performance. 


‘I have now exhibited as accurate a ftatement, as I can, of 
the efiayift’s arguments againit Neceflity. How far they merit 
the title of demonftrations,: the candid and judicious reader will 
judge for himfelf. To me, I muft fay, they appear impertinent 
and inconclufive, betraying extreme inaccuracy of thinking, with 
a confufed and imperfeét knowledge of the queftion. T will 
not fay, that the dofor—like the the taylor of Laputa, who, 
when meafuring Gulliver for a fuit of cloath:, took the gen- 
tleman’s altitude by the hélp of a quadrant; or, like the Irifhman, 
who went with a candle to a fun-dial, to fee how the night went 
~-has applied mathematical reafoning to a fubje&, to which it is 
wholly incongruous, though I think him, in fome degree, charge- 

able 
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able WithJthis error;-but I fcruple riot to affirm, that the forms.of 
mathematical demonftration were never, in any inftance, more 
fhamefully abufed ‘and préftitéted. His attempt to prove that 
all Neceffarians are either fools, or lunatics, can only provoke 
a.f{mile; but when he’ endeavours. to fix an indifcriminate im- 
putation of difhonefty on his adverfaries, becaufe, forfooth, they 
will not think as be thinks, when we hear him, with unexampled 
illiberalify and petulance, affailing the moft diftinguithed philofo- 
pher of the age, and calling on “ him to vindicate his charaéter, not 
merely in point of wnderftanding, as a philofopher, but in point 
of probity and veracity, as a man,’’ language fails us to chaftife 
fuch infolence, in terms of fufficient fharpnefs or feverity. The 
whole of the eflay indeed, with its long appendix, and ftill longer 
introduétion, is characterifed by nothing fo remarkably, as extreme 
vanity and arrogance s—qualities, which could not fail to be highly 
offenfive, even if his arguments amounted todemonftrations, But, 
when we fee the affectation of profound erudition, and fuperior 
difcernment, affociated with a bewildered and clouded intelle&, when 
we hear himvindecently exprefling a contempt of all Neceffarians, 
and the hypothefis itfelf, without knowing what that hypothefis is, 
when we fee the femblance of mathematical precifion combined 
with egregious inaccuracy of thinking, -his vanity and arrogance 
becomie naufeous and.intolerable; and while we read, -we ficken 
with difguft,’ p, 424. 

In the concluding chapter our author takes a general view 
of the fyftems of philofophical liberty and necefflity. The ad- 
vocate for liberty will, however, without doubt, objeét to many 
of the'ftatements.on his fide the queftion—Upon the whole 
we mutt, however, allow Mr. Crombie to be an able champion 
in the caufe of the doétrine of neceffity; but he feems to pof- 
fefs more ingenuity than folidity of judgment or ftrength of 


reafoning. 
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Political Trads: by Sir Francis Blake, Bart. A new Edition 
ia ' Sve. 5. Debrett.. 1795. 


THE various tracts in this volume have been‘alteady noticed by 
us at the refpective tines of their publication. The additions to 
the prefent edition are not very important. They confift of.a very 
few remarks on the folly of our pretending to: punifh the atheifm. 
and difloyalty of France, and the copy of a petition to-parliament,. 
praying that fir Francis may be allowed to- pay. £.30,000,.or any. 
tum parliament may think. fit, towards the liquidation of the na- 
tional debt, andin lieu of all taxes, &c. agreeable to a feheme he 
publifhed fome years ago, and which is reprinted in this volume. 
But alas! the very firft fentence of this plan is become obfolete. 
He ftates the national debt at ox/y two hundred and forty millions ! 


An Addrefs to the Yeomanry of England, by a Field Officer of Ca- 
. valry, who has ferved allthis War on the Continent. 8wo. 15.60 
- Walter. 1795. | 


In this nddrefs the armed: yeomanry are exhorted:to abhor French: 
principles above all things, and on no account to take the liberty of 
thinking for themfelves, which without doubt is a moft unmilitary 


fpecies of prefumption, and not to be tolerated in thefetimes!. The 
auth»r’s‘advice on the fubject of difcipline is confined to a. few 
fimple manceuvres, which he contends ue all that can poffibly be of 
any advantage, fhould the country. be fo unfertunately circumftanced: 
as to call for their fervices in. oppofition toan enemy. ‘The work, 
on the whole, is not unlikely to prove ufeful to that defcription of 
perfons for whofe ufe it is profefledly intended. 


The Speeches at large of the hon. Thomas Erfkine,. in Defence of 
Thomas Hardy, and Fohn Horne Tooke, Efg. Tried by Speciat 
Commiffion, on a Charge of High Treafon. Accurately taken Tm, 
Short-hand by Manoah Sibly, Short-hand Writer to the City of 
London. 8vo. 35. Jordan. 1795. 


Thefe fpeeches we believe to be moft corre&tly reported, as far 
as regards matter and argument; but the language, in our opinion, 
does not entitle them to the credit of verbatim accuracy. 


The Correfpondence of Baron Armfelt and the other Con/pirators 
againft the Swedifh Government : Tranflated from the Swedif Copy 
publifhed by the Government at Stockholm. 8vo. 3s. Robinfons. 
1795: 

* Contrary to the ufual courfe of things at the prefent period, this 

was 
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“was not a democratic but an ariftocratic confpiracy; .and nevet 
was a blacker and more infamous tranfaction. It was intended to 
remove from the adminiftration of affairs a man who is a ‘blefling 
‘to his country and to mankind,—the prefent duke regent of Sweden ; 
to reftore defpotifm, and deftroy the independence of the nation. 
That the court of Ruflia.was implicated in the affair, appears from 
this correfpor.dence ; but how far that perfidious court was ¢on- 
cerned in inftigating the confpirators, is not fo apparent.—It would 
.be a fatisfactory .circumftance both to the politician and hiftorian, 
‘if this point could be afcertained. 


The Speech of the right hon, Charles Fames Fox, in the Houfe of 
Commons, on Tuefday, March 24, 1795, on a Motion “ That the 
Foufe do refolve itfelf into a Committee of the whole Houfe :to .con- 

- fider of the State of the Nation.” To which is added a corre& 
Lift of the Minority. 8vo. ts. Debrett. 1795. 


Great care and fidelity appear to have been employed in prepar- 
‘ing this {peech for publication ; and few {peeches were ever deliver- 
ed more werthy of the public attention, The reader will find clofe 
argument, an irrefiftible appeal to facts, and that rational and manly 
fenfe which places crooked and venal politics in the moaft con- 


temptible paint of view. 


Prefent State of France. Report of the Committees of Public and 
General Safety and of Legiflation, on the State of France: pre- 
fented to the National Convention, September 20th, 1794. By 
Robert Lindet. 8vo. 15. 6d. Bell. 1794. 


This report af the ftrength and refources of France is evidently 
exaggerated—It has however fufficient fowndation in truth, to thew 
the abfurdity of fuch a country as England attempting to fubju- 
gate fo populous and warlike a nation as the French. 


di houghts on the Inexpediency and Dangerous Tendency of the Mea- 
fires recommended by Modern Reformers. 8vo. 14, Vernor and 

_ Hood. 1795- 

This author endeavours to prove, that, if the evils our prefent 
eformers.complain of, exift, they are not of fufficient magnitude 
to juttify the refiftance they mike thing the remedies they propofe 
are not likely to anfwer the end,—and that if they were fo, this is 
mot the’ proper time for making the experiment. In this he is 
nearly: as fuccetsful as thofe who have written upon the fame fide, 
‘and are enemies to every fpecies . at, reformation that does not come 
from the ‘frft’ minifter of the crown, who, by’: sthe sway, is here 
‘ably defended for having changed his fentiments fon thé! fubject of 


Partleanbentery reprefentation. o, ¢ Cob e1b |) 904088 an: wellsile 
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Memoirs of M. Danton, late Minifter of Fuftice to the National-Cou< 
vention, who fuffered by the Guillotine, Saturday April §, 1794. 
To which ar¢ added, genuine Anecdotes of M. Roberfpierre, late 
Leader of the Revolutionifts in France, who was guillotined Fuly 
28, 1794. 8vo. 1s. Allen and Weft. 1794. “ 


We difcover but very few marks of authenticity in this publica- 
ticn, which is compiled apparently from random paragraphs that 
have from time to time appeared in the public papers. 


A Letter to the Deputy Manager of a Theatre Royal, London, om his 
lately acquired Notoriety, in contriving and arranging the Hair- 
powder AM, commonly called the Poll. Tax, With a further Ex- 
pofttion of the faid AA, Including feveral particulars inferted for 
the Protection of Houfekeepers, Sc. againft Informers and Spies. 
Sve. 15. Allen and Weft. 1795. 


This author attempts to blend the politician and the wit; but it 
will be difficult from this publication to eftablifh a valid claim to 
either character. 


State of the Country in the Month of November, 1794. By Abraham 
ones. Svo. 1s. 6d. Owen. 1794. 


This pamphlet is by no means deftitute of fenfe and energy.—In 
the following opinion we apprehend that minifters themfelves 
would be ready now-to concur with Mr. Jones, if they {poke their 
real fentiments— Be 


‘ After the expulfion of general Dumouriez from Holland, and 
the confequent fecurity of the United Provinces, the war became 
entirely divefted of any national caufe or plaufible pretext; and 
if a peace in all its forms was difficult to be obtained, there re- 
mained no doubt but that hoftilities might, and ought thence- 
forth to have been condu¢ted upon our part upon a plan of de- 
fence for our allies, and of maritime enterprize-for Great Bri- 
Gain.” pF'4. | 

In the concludipg fentiments, Mr. Pitt will be lefs difpofed to 
unite with our author— 


¢ I think, as I fhall anfwer it to heaven, that whatever are the 
dangers, real or pretended, that theaten our -eftablifhments, they . 
derive from the perverfenefs and hypocrify of the king’s feryants, 
and ef his chief minifter in particular, who firft demanded reforma- 
tion, and that with a fa¢tious and intemperate voice, and to an ex. 
tent and extreme which fcarce any good Englifhman even now can. 
defire: who:i3 the author of thefe councils if they are bad, and 
their obftacte, if they are wholefome; who is anfwerable before 


*. 06 ghid’ May: for having: f¢commended, or for ‘having oppofed 

: thtth ¢ hd is- pullty'in Véch, or cannot be innocent in one of them ;_ 

who,is, gn eneny to the people, and a grievance to the nation ,, 
“ob ce Sean bets whot 
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whofe power is the public danger, whofe impunity is the public 
difhonour ! 


¢ Let us, therefore, without delay, addrefs-the crown to difmifs, 


and inftruét our reprefentatives to IMPEACH him ; Jet us pave 
the way for peace by juftice, and for reformation by atonement." 


Pr. $5. 

Caufes Seer etes de la Revolution dug au 10 a 8 par Pilate, 
Ex-Furé ax Tribunal Révolutionnaire.de Paris, ts ausfervé et détent 
au Luxembourg. 8vo. 25.6d. De Boffe. 1795. 


The inquvifitive reader will not receive much information from 
this pamphlet, refpecting the fecret caufes of the revolution which 
overturned the plans of Robefpierre. ‘The author is a young man 
who was one of Robefpierre’s creatures, and a juryman of his ex 
ecrable tribunal. He writes this pamphlet as a vindication of ‘his 
conduét, which amounts to no more than this, that he was once a 
partifan of Robefpierre, and is now very forry for it. His*youth 
and ignorance betrayed him into a connection with the tyrant’s 
party, and he remained with them till their downfall, notwith- 
ftanding his tendre ceur which he delights to mention. In a word 


he is a young prattling enthufiaft from whom no information can 


be gained, for he never was fufficiently in the fecret to poflefs more 
than a few whifpers of converfation of no great importance. 


Confider ations ou the Principal Objections againf{ Overtures for 
Peace with France. 8vo. 15. Stockdale. 1795. 


This pamphlet deferved a better fate than to be thus vilely print- 
ed upon vile paper. It is one of the moft rational, ‘calm, and con- 
vincing appeals that has yet been made to the good fenfe vf the 
public. The author is not an admirer of French principles, ot 
an approver of French proceedings. But. he is a friend to peace, 
and he regards a conteft which obftructs our external commerce, 
which interrupts our internal fpirit and power of induftry,—which 
cuts off our people,—enfeebles our credit,—augments our debts,— 
diminifhes our revenues, and exhaufts our refources,—and which 
threatens even (however remotely many perfons may think) the fe- 
curity of private property, and the ftability of our cunftitution,—as 
a moft deplorable misfortune. 

Of the objections againft overtures for peace, he confiders firft, 
* that to make peace with France at this time would be only to af- 
ford her-a refpite from the diftreflés of war, and to enable her in 
that interval, to recruit her force and qualify herfelf to execute her 
defire of refuming hoftilities with more energy, and under mere ad- 
vantageous circumftances than thofe under which fhe is now able to 


condu& them.’ : 
After ftating what'the grounds may be for embracing this Bee 


_ he places the queftion in the following lights~- 
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¢ But let us confider how far we have reafon to believe that the 
propofition 1 is true. 

‘It is very evident, that unlefs there is fome {pecific reafon which 
will induce us to believe, that after ar interval of peace, the French 
would entertain a defire of renewing hoftilities, and that they would 
alfo be able to renew them with more energy and under more.ad- 
vantageous circumftances than thofe under which they now are able 
to conduct them, the propofition is itfelf unfounded; and that’ there- 
fore no other conclufion can be eftablifhed upon it. - 

‘ Now, what fpecific reafon have we to believe; that after an in- 
terval of peace, the French would entertain fuch a defies to renew 
hoftilities ? 

‘ It feems univerfally agreed, that the bulk of the French sopls 
are moft fincerely tired of the prefent war and defirous-of peace. 
All the fpeculations of theory, and all the evidences of faét, tend fo 
uniformly and fo incontrovertibly to this deduétion, that to deny it, 
or to undertake a formal proof of it, would be equally abfurd. But 
if the bulk of.the French nation are now defirous to conclude the 
war, 1 cannot difcover any reafon which fhould* induce -them to 
with for its renewal after a peace fhall have taken place: ° 
_ * However, it will not be inyproper to endeavour-to-form an opi- 

nion of the probable fentiments of the French people on this fubje@, 
by confidering what difpofitions it is reafonable to expeét will be re- 
fpeétively produced by the different ftates of untried. being, in fome 
one of which that nation muft, after the conclufion of peace, exift. 

* After a peace fhall have been concluded, the French nation 
routt fubfift under fome of thefe modifications ; either a domination 
there of fome kind or other will be confolidated into a diftiné&t and 
definite form of government, fupported by a fufficient degree of fin- 
cere popular favour, operating with regularity. and univerfality, re~ 
ceiving general voluntary obedience, and ‘enjoying the poffeflion of 
aétual ftrength and the reafonable expectation of future ftability ; 
or the nation will be reduced to a ftate of actual civil war; or to a 
{tate of greater or lefs. internal commotion not amounting to a civil 
war; or it will be.divided into different and diftin& governments ; 
or laftly, the prefent unembodied and indefinite enn will con~ 
tinue.to fubfift, : 

‘ It is not my intention to inquire whiiah of thefe selltietions 
will moft probably take place there, and ftill lefs am I difpofed in this 
place, to confider which of.them would be moft advantageous in it- 
felf .or its confequences to France, tothe neighbouring nations, or 
to the general intereftg of Europe... I am content to eftablith my 
affurance, that under: neither of them is it likely that there fhould 
be a particular defire ,en, the . part of France .to renew hoftilities 
againft thjs country. 

‘ There. certainly is 20 santa to fappofe that this defire ‘would 
prevail in a regular and eftablifhed .gévernment there, of whatever 


kind 
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kind or denomination it fhould be. Any regular eftablifhed 
vernment would feek to promote the profperity of its fubjeéts, and 


to facilitate the courfe of its adminiftration by the maintenance of 


tranquillity, rather than by a ftate of war to empoverifh and diftrefs 
its people, to embarrafs its own operations, and to weaken the foun- 
dations of its own ftability. 

‘ Neither can we believe, that if the nation were in‘a ftate of at ace 

tual civil war either party would be defirous to involve itfelf ‘in a 
war of aggreffion with this country, fince the effect of fuc 
meafure muft neceflarily be to add to the oppofition of its internal 
foes the decifive hoftility of fo near and powerful an external ene- 
my: 
‘-¢ Fora Gmilar. reafon, if internal commotions were prevalent 
within the country, the rulers, whoever they might be, would 
above all things avoid an external war of aggreffion, which would 
{peedily convert thofe local, occafional, and defultory refiftances into 
a civil war, general, permanent, and fyftematical. 

* Upon fuppofition that the French territory fhould be divided 
into a plurality of diftin& ftates, the improbability of their uniting 
in a war of aggreffion is fo manifeft and fo grols, that to illuftrate 
4t would be at once a waite of time, and an infult to common fenfe. 

¢ As tothe prefent unexampled fyftem of indefcribable defpo- 

tifm, it feems impoffible that if a peace were {peedily concluded, it 
could continue to exift in its prefent indefinite form and didtatorial 
adminiftration. It muft in no very long {pace of time, either confo- 
lidate itfelf into a practical reprefentative democracy (fuch as it is at 
prefent in theory) regularly adminiftered and peacefully obeyed, or it 
will be fuperfeded by fome other more fubitantial inftitution of go- 
vernment : though certainly in the mean time, internal ftruggles of 
very great violence, ferucity and bloodthed may occur. However, 
I think it muft dppear very clear, that we have no fpecific reafon 
to apprehend a renewal of hoftilities from France, either during the 
‘exiftence of thofe internal ftruggles, or after they fhall have given 
place to a fixed government of what kind foever it may be. 
.. *. I have thus, as I propofed, endeavoured to form an opinion of 
the probable fantiments of the French people on the fubject of future 
peace or war, ‘by confidering what difpofitions it is reafonable io 
expect will be refpectively produced by-the different modifications 
of government or anarchy,, under fome of which that nation muft 
fubfift after a peace fhall have been concluded. And furely, there 
doesinot appear 2 reafon for fuppofing that any of them will pro- 
duce.a difpofition to renew the calamities of war.’ p. 4, 


To this he adds another confideration, which he enforces by very 
powerful arguments ; namely that the reftoration of peace in Franc: 
would have an effential tendency to prolong is own duration ove: 

cnd above the ore of any dara form of political efta- 
blithe : 
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blifhment there. But for the illuftration of this we muft referie our 
readers to the pamphlet. -itfelf. : 

He next enquires what {pecific reafon there is whieh fhould in- 
duce us to believe that, after an interval of peace, the French would 
be a4/e to renew hoftilines with more energy, and under more advan-. 
tageous circumftances, than thofe under which they are now able 
to condu& them. . For the folution of this, likewife, we refer’ to 
the pamphlet, and proceed to the fecond objection againft immediate 
overtures of peace, viz. ‘ That there is at prefent no government 
in France, with whom we could treat, who are. of efficacy and fta~ 
bility fufficient to pledge the nation to the obfervation of a treaty.’ 
This objection has been anfwered by various writers, but not ina 
way, we apprehend, to diminifh the importance of the following 
remarks : 


* It does not appear to me that the charge of verfatility in the 
French nation, fince the commencement of the prefent war, is 
very well founded. J! really think that their condu& has been 
upon the whole as confiftent and uniform as that which is exhibited 
by nations in general, and much more fo than could have. been 
expected from a nation in their peculiar circumftances. 

* As to external meaftres, the allies cannot, I am forry to fay, 
impute to them any thing like verfatility or inconftancy : their oh- 
jet has been uniform, and it has been purfued with uniform and 
uninterrupted exertion. 

* Nor do I perceive in their internal conduét thofe evidences of 
inconftancy with which many perfons (who I fufpeét not to have 
attended with much care to the events which were tranfacted) re- 
prefent it to be loaded, 

‘ The grand principle of their internal proceedings has been a 
love of liberty (a moft mifguided fanatical love of an impraética- 
ble liberty, no doubt) : Upon this principle they have uniformly 
conduéted their meafures, and ever fince the continuance of the 
war they have uniformly concurred in the fupport of one fyftem 
of political inftitution, as moft likely to effectuate their end; and 
this with a degree of unanimity which J think is, upon the whole, 
{urprifing. — 

* To perfons, indeed, their attachment has not been fo conftant; 
but this very circumftance proves in the ftrongeft manner the 
force of their attachment to ove /yfem of meafures. What occa- 
fioned the fall of Briffot and the co-adjutors of his faétion? What 
occafioned the depofition of Danton and Robefpierre? Any change 
in the fentiments or difpofition of the French nation refpetting 
the great objects of political eftablifhment /——N othing like it—on 
the contrary, a determined perfiftency in the fame fentiments and 
difpofition. All thefe men were put to death, not becaufe the na- 
tion had altered: its abject of :purfuit, but becaufe it was madeto 
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believe that they “harboured defigns inimical to the attainment of 
that object. iin. 

‘ Even in the army ‘the principle of attachment to a brave, 
ikilful, and popular commander, under whom they had long 
fought fuccefsfully has been proved by the-cataftrophe ef Dumou- 
riez in no degree to counterveil their political fentiments and cha- 
‘racter; I do not recollect that the flighteit interruption of their 
military operations was occafioned by the dereliétion of that fuccefs~ 
ful general. yah 4 

* But, indeed, it feems peeuliary abfurd to fpeak of a want of 
efficiency in the rulers of France to plédge the nation to the prefer- 
vation of peace. - It is agreed’on all hands that a great bulk of the 
people are defirous of peace, and we yet fee that their rulers are 
able to prevail on them to carry on war, and a war of the moft 
deftructive kind, If the rulers have influence enough to perfuade 
them to endure an eyil which they difike, by what charm are they 
to be rendered incapable of Lertaaing them to preferve a dlefing 
which they muft receive with delight, and of which it is ndw agreed 
that they are defirous ? ’ P. 19. 


The author laftly. confiders the queftion of the exhaufted re- 
fources of France, and in the fame calm and difpaffionate manner. 
Upon the whole, he appears to us to have done all that argument 
can do, in favour of a {peedy peace with the French nation. 


PRINCE OF WALESS DEBTS. 


The Rights of the Nation and the Wrongs of the Prince; as an 
Appendix for the Letter to the Prince of Wales. 800. 1s. Debrett, 
1795- | 
The celebrated fetter to the prince of Wales has called forth 

feveral anfwers. ‘The coarfenefs of. the author’s addrefs, no 

doubt, demanded fome animadverfjon, and; the . iztention, of his 
letter deferves the fevereft cenfure. But yet he advanced faéts ; 
and facts are not to be repelled by fuch intemperate invective as that 
in which the writer of this pamphlet indulges. He tells us, as an 
inducement to pay the prince’s debts without murmuring, that ‘ the 
prince is the child of the.ftate ; he belongs to us all; and, however 
prodigal he has been ‘hitherto, neither reafon, found policy, mora- 
lity, nor religion could. have juftified his abandonment at this critical 
conjuncture. And as to the fincerity of his return, we have the 
firongeft guagantees— firft, in his late wife and honourable union, 
with-a princefs. whofe rank, youth, and /ex have a claim on the 
manly generofity and protection of this nation ;-—next, in his con- 
ciliating and dignified conduct, by an avowal of his defire and 
promptitude to be governed by the wifdom of parliament.” There 


pay be policy in paying the debts of the prince; but we do not fee 
; how 
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‘ 


how religion happens to be concerned; nor is it lefs difficult to con» 
<eive the particular generofity to be exerted towards a prince/s be- 
caufe fhe is, what furely is no misfortune in the prefent ‘cafe, of 
the female fea ! 


Two Words of Counfel, and Oneof Comfort. Addreffed to his Royal 
Highne/s the Prince of Wales. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Mafon. 1795. 


This author does not in direct terms vindicate the conduct of 
the prince, although he {pares not his old friends of the oppofition, 
He is very warm in his commendation of Mr. Pitt ; and his advice 
to the prince wants only to be taken. The following, which forms 
the coaclufion, i is the beft part of the pamphlet— 


¢ It would not only be an ‘idle, an ufelefs, but alfo an infultin 
flattery, to tell your royal highnefs that you ftill poffefs the enthu- 
fiaftic affection of the people—That valuable poffeffion i is at pre- 
fent fufpended. —But I have a word of comfort for you—it may be 
regained, and continue increafing till it diffolves in tears on your 
tomb— iia 


Nec lufiffe pudet, fed non incidere ludum. 


¢ You mutt throw off the flough of your paft life, and come forth 
in another and better form than you have yet’ exhibited ‘to the 
world. Let a calm and fober luftre decorate your retirement, and 
make it a ftate of préparation to return with renovated dignity, 
amidft. applaufe and-admiration, when you shall refume the appro- 
priate fplendour of royalty. ‘Give nat the democratic {pirits any 
further reafons to confider you as their colleague in degrading it. 
Repofe on the bofom of your family ; make your wife happy 
by kindnefs and affeétion. | Choofe your fociety from among 
perfons of rank, of talents, and of virtue. Let genius, in what- 
ever form it may appear, be favoured with’ your regard: cul- 
vate benevolence, practife decorum ; and no longer forget the 
duties of religion. Let not a too long familiarity with the mif- 
fortunes and horrors of France make you inattentive to them, and 
the caufes which have produced them. Recolleét, fir, that’ ‘theré 
was a revolution in the fentiments, and manners, and moral opi- 
nions of the French people, which prepared the way fot their de- 
ftruétion. In the political tranfactions of your country, avoid all 
parties, and adhere to the throne on which, I implore’ the great 
difpofer of all events that you may one day reign, a benign, a vir- 
tuous, and a patriot king.—It depends upon yourfelf, fir ; and the 
awful alternative is before you, whether the moft free, enlightened, 
and happy people i in the world, fall confider year birth as a curfe 


or a bieffing.’ Pp. 58. ' 


A Letter 
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A Letter to Charles Grey, Efgs on his Parliamentary, Conduét, 


refpecing his Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales. vo. 15. 6d. 


Crofby. 179§- 


All candid and thinking men will wifh that the friends of the 
prince of Wales had been enjoined to leave his chara¢ter to the 
decifion of a liberal and forgiving public. But unfortunately théfe 
frierids ‘havé chofen to defend it by the moft illiberal attacks on the 
eppofition; with whofe conduct and political principles it has at 
beft but. a remote connection. The prefent author exceeds all 
his brethrén in coarfenefs of inve€tive, and indeed deals fo much in 
hyperbole, that perhaps our readers may doubt whether, in the 
following paffage, he ‘be in jeft or earneft— 


‘ But who are you, fir, that could not help feeling the moft un- 
pleafant fenfations at his royal highnefs’s dilemma; yet would not, 
becaufe the tafk. was difagreeable, fhrink from doing your duty ? 
Are you not a young man, taken fome years ago into the bankrupt 
firm of oppofition for your tiny loquacity, and your pert prefump- 
tion? Are you not a ftripling, that, from your family connections 
and your own voluble effrontery, were appointed to ftand behind 
the oppofition counter in the commons, and fell off their roften 
wares, with lefs fufpicion than any of the old partners, whofe 
tricks had been fo often detected, that the public could place neo 
eanfidence in their affertions ? 

‘ Yet with no other talent than plodding ; with no other genius 
than a prompt and overbearing loquacity ; and from whofe fapient 
tongue, neither brilliancy of thought, nor novelty of argument 
ever yet condefcended to emanate; ftill, with only thefe fhallow re- 
quifites, fpurred on by the adulation of faction, do you, fir, con- 
trive to make a ffippant noife in the grand fenate of the nation ! 

¢ With.nothing of the all-powerful Pitt’s refiftlefs ftream of 
eloquence, which, like the Miffifippi, bears down, with increafing 
force, every thing that would oppofe its overpowering rapidity ! 
With nothing of Dundas’s equal tide of eloquence, which, like 
the moft loved of all the ocean’s fons, that flows by St. Stephen’s 

walls, is, 


4 


“« Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull; 
“ Strong, without rage, without o’erflowing, full ! 


With not one drop of the declamatory torrent of Fox, that, like 
the deep and rapid falls of Niagara, overwhelms every unfufpicious 
bark that is drawn too near its vortex! With not one fpark of the 
eloquent dramatized intemperance of Sheridan, that, like the claffic 
cafcade of Tivoli, fafcinates all beholders with its fublime burfts, 
and its beautiful meanders; leading us into the moft romantic 
labyrinth |” 


* You, 
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‘You, fir, have nothing of the foam of their eloquence to boaff, 
but only fome of the little gurgling noife that is made in their 
eddy. But fhould fome of your friends flatter you, that yours fe. 
fembles a cafeadé, it can only be like the'artificial. one at Vaux- 
hall, formed of Cornith ore; that certainly makes avery great 
noife, and a very ftrong impreflion on many of the learned fpegta-, 
tors, who view it with the eye of admiration and rapture.’ P./3. | 


A Letter to the Lord Chancellor, ou'the Cafe of His Royal Highec/s 
the Prince of Wales. Svo. 13. 6d. Becket. 1795- 


Although we are not prepared to affent to every opinion in this. 
letter, yet the author comes ftrongly recommended by,a rational 
and temperate difcuffion of the fubjeét, and is in many refpeéts 
entitled to attention. He determines, after’a due’confideration, 
which takes up fome pages, that the prince of Wales is really heir 
to his principality of Wales and duchy of Cornwall from his 
birth, which is aa ancient appointment 6f the ¢onftitution for the 
purpofe of making an early and ample provifion. for the primogeni- 
ture of the fovereign, fuitable to the dighity'of the Kingdom, and 
his high rank next to the king, not asa fovereign prince, but 4s art 
independent one—and that, if the arrears upon thefe eftateS are 
not accounted for; the fame juitice will not be done to the heir 
apparent as is done wie to the meaneft fubject, who chims and 
receives the arrears of his inheritance and pofieffion, when of age: 
Hence, he thinks, arifes the reafon, the juftice and found policy of 
alowing the heir-apparent an adequate confideration’ for them; 
fhould he chufe it, out of the civil lift, which feems to havebeen 
augmented, much beyond any former period, for “that purpose: 
He is further of opinion that parliament paid the prince’s debts fw 

1787, from their conviction and tacit confert ‘that * there’ were 
great arrears due to the heir-apparent in confideration of his ‘here- 
dirary eftates belonging to him from rf,’ and ‘that’ as it-was ‘the 
right of his royal highnefs, it was an act of juftice in “the two 
houfes of parliament. But this, we confefs, ‘dees not appear to us 
to follow. If-arrears were due the prince of Wales, they were 
not due by parliament, but by him or them who received: farch 
arrears duting the prince’s minority; and confequently ‘parliament 
were not bound in jufice to aét as they did. Not aware, however, 
of this objection, he thinks that the fame obligation remains upon 
parliament at prefent, to defray his debts and increafe his income. 

His difapprobation of Mr. Pitt’s plan is not in alf refpects: cor- 
ret: he difapproves it becaufe it allowed two fmall an income ; 
for, fays he, if the prince, as a fingle man, has, fince 1787, lived 
at the rate of 17 5,000/, per ann. how fhort muft the grofs fum of 
125,000/. appear, when it is reduced, by the allotment of 25,0007, 
to pay the intereft of debts, to a nett 100,090/! But if this objec- 


tion. means any thing, it means that, at whatever rate the prince 
chufes 
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chufes to live, parliament is obliged to grant him .as much, or 
more, when he happens to have embarraffed. his affairs. . Surely it 
may be refpeétfully afked whether this would be confiftent either 
with juftice or common fenfe. The plain {tate of the queftion is 


. this—In 1787, Whe’ income of the prince was incteafed 28,000/. 


per ann, that he‘might be enabled to fupport his dignity. Either 
that fu was fufficient-for the purpofe, or it was not.” If it was, 
the prince has contracted debts unneceffarily, and there can be no 
call but upon the /éerality of parliament. If it was not fufficient, 
it was their dary'to have augmented ‘it till it came up-to the full fum 
capable of fupporting the dignity ofa prince of Wates.. But whe- 
ther this was or was.not thé cafe, is a matter with whith no writer 
that has-yet-appeared before us feems acquainted. 


Our author contends that the fum»of Lsgo,joo0/. per ann. ought 


to be granted to the prince; but he adds a fort of reafon which 


_comes rather aukwardly from a fupporter of.monarchy—- 


« Whatever unfiedged politicians and rufh-light ceconomifts may 
fay upon the prefent fubje&, it is evident, from the teftimony of 
Me. Pitt himfelf, that Aereditary monarchy ‘muft be fupported with 
a dignity becoming the wealth, the great credit and ‘high rank of 
this nation, the firtt j in honour and liberality in Europe. Thofe 
ftates which prefer that, fyftem of government, muft take. it.with all 
its vagaries. Hence the profufion of Charles II. ; the immorality of 
his character; and difgrace entailed on the nation, notwithitanding 
the «wi/dom of parliament, by his proftitution.’ p. 33. 


In the fame fpirit he difapproves of the gracious communication 
made by his royal highnefs to the houfe of commons, as being 
fimple, impolitic, and having neither. the dignity of a prince, .nor 
the {pirit of a gentleman.—-But upon the whole, with the excep- 
tions we have offered, this is among the moft refpeétable publica- 


_ tions which have appeared on this unpleafing topic. 


A Loyal but Solemn Expoftulation, addreffed in a Moment of general 
Diftre/s, Difmay, and Apprehenfion, to a Thoughtlefs. and Impru- 
dent Young Man. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Owen. 1795. 


Of the /olemhity of this expoftulation, no doybt can be enter- 
tained after reading the firft paragraph— 

* Depofited in the lap of rural retirement, by a deftiny, which 
the prefent lowering afpect of men and things gives me little reafon 
to lament ;—engaged in purfuits totally oppofite to the avocations 
of a bufy capital, the intrigues or the pleafures of a court, I am 
reluctantly roufed by mingled emotions of furprife and regret.’ P. 3- 


After hailing the prince by the /oya/ names of royal mendicant 


and royal infolvent, he advifes him to repair without delay to the 


palace of his father, and, in the prefence of his mother and fifters, 
throw 
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throw himfelf at the feet of a fond and indulgent parent. Ther, 
if his tears don’t choak his utterrance, he is to addrefé him ina 
lowly and hamble voice; faying (among other things) — 


‘I have been tafli, thoughtlefs, improvident and profufe, but no 
confideration fhall prevail on me, to be criminal and mean, I pre- 
fer déath to difhonourabte condué : ————+< there remains but 
one alternative. Your accumulations, why graeious father, are no- 
torious and immenfe, they havé more than once been noticed by 
the fcrutinizing eyes of patriots and politicians, their amount is fo 
vaft, that the furh fufficient to redeem my honour, would be little 
more than a drop taken from the ocean.’ P. 13. 


Should this {peciment not fuffice, the reader may take the follow- 
ing from the fame page: Its delicacy is wonderful. 

‘ Permit me to call to your recollection, that it was at your 
earneft perfuafion, and in confequence of your promife, that the 
derangement of my fivances fhould be made eafy, that I entered 
‘the holy ftate of wedlock with my charming and amiable coufin. 
I aheneiie told you, that my habits, and my previous engagements, 
unfitted me in many refpects, for a married man, and the mafter of 


a family,’ 
A Letter to the Houfe of Peers, on the prefent Bill depending in Par- 
liament, relative to the Prince of Wales’s. Debts. 8vo. 156 


Lee. 1795: ® 





The houfe of peers are advifed here to recolleé that they are 
not in fuch high favour with the people as they have been, and to 
attempt at leaft to regain their credit and confequence, by reject- 
‘ing the bill for the payment of the prince’s debts. The author 
calls himfelf a Hanoverian ; but his ftyle is Englifh, and good Eng- 
lith too, and his fentiments are rank republicanifm in difguife. 


A Plain Statement of the Cafe relating to the intended Eftablifiment — 


of the Prince of Wales, and to the Mode propofed to Parliament 
for the Difcharge of his Debts out of fuch Eftablifiment. 810. 15. 
Longman. 1796. 


Another anfwer to the /etter to the prince of Wales, but calculat- 
ed chiefly to prefent in a proper and blamelefs light, the conduct of 
his majefty, who was accufed of a violation of his royal word. 
The author is refpectfully filent as to the nature.of the debts con- 
tracted fince the year 1787, but thinks that the prince is fufficient- 
ly punifhed in having fo large a part of that income allotted for 
the payment of them, which he might otherwife have enjoyed in 
{plendour. He confiders the author of the letter, &c. as a Jacobin, 
but has not attempted to reconcile Jacobinifm with his exceffive 
flattery of the minifter. Upon all the pamphlets on this fubjeét 
which have paffed before us, it may be remarked, in general, 

” that 
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‘Yhat the Writers have Been reduced to. the deplorable dilemma of 
laying a Very heavy blame fomewhere, and of not being able to 
lay it on the proper perfons, Hence vulgar ; and illiberal inveétivé 
Has been’ employed to veil the truth, and delude the public ; and 
While the prince has been attacked with malevolent afperity, he has 
‘hot been ‘defended’ with convititing argument, or common de- 
tency. 


FAST SERMONS. 


pert’ are two points of view in which faft fermons may be con- 
fidéred,—either as religious or political difcourfes ; and the page of 
hiftory too frequently ‘inforis us, that they have been made the 
vehicle to itnprefs Certain political fentimeits oni the minds of a 
nation, ratliér than to raife the foul to God, and, from a view of 
“its infirmities, to excite an horror againft every thing whith 
‘thight draw dowii his difpleafure on the kingdom. From the 
places in which thefe difcourfes are delivered, it might be faid 
that political topics fllould be altogether excluded ; but when we 
confider on what authority the obfervance of the peculiar day {et 
apart for thefe difcourfes and other religious exercifes is founded, 
it is evident that the people are called together not to lament eath 
his particular fins only, but to exprefs his forrow for thofe by 
which as a natién we are defiled. National offences muft there- 
fore be enumerated: and if we are under apprehenfion of any 
grievous calamity to arife from the attacks of external enemies or 
from domeftic diffenfions,—to make an impreflion upon the audi- 
ence, fuch things fhould be diftinétly pointed out for its confi - 
dération, that it may know on what grounds it approaches the 
Stipreme Being; and what reliance it may. place on the favour of 
the Almighty. To approach the prefence of the Supreme is at 
all times a folemn thing, and much more fo when we are af- 
fembled to deprécate his wrath, upon the prefumption that we 
have grievoufly offended ;. dnd it ill becomes the fanctity of 
fuch an occafion, to turn the attention of the people from their 
own fins to thofe of their neighbours, to make a day of humi- 
liation ‘an oceafion of gratifying the malignant patlions, or, in- 
ftead of promoting peace and good will amon men, to ftir up 
the dying embers of war or faction, 

Political topics being therefore neceflarily involved in fome de- 
gree in thele difcourfes, the {peaker, from the nature of his fitua- 
tion, has only to confider in what manner they may be treated with- 
out giving offence to a chriftian audience. He may point out 
the calamities which particularly overwhelm the nation. TH it 
is in a ftate of war, he may fhew what a grievous plague that 
has been on mankind from the beginning of the world,—how 
contrary it is to the principles of whe chriftian religion,—that, if 
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it is to be defended at all, it cannot certainly be defended by 
chriftians unlefs in their own immediate defence,—-and that our 
holy mafter, who has ordered us to make peace as foon as pot- 
fible with our adverfaries, and to forgive the brother that has in- 
jured us, almoft whenever he afks us, will not approve the peti- 
tions of his difciples, if accompanied with any marks of refent- 
ment or ill will even againft our enemies. If national diftrefs 
has arifen either from the fury of the natural elements or the un- 
towardnefs of the feafons, the fpeaker will properly imprefs his 
hearers with fentiments favourable to the providence of God,— 
will exhort them to bear with patience every thing that comes 
from his hands, to confider what innumerable inftances they 
have-had of his goodnefs, which ought to prevent them from 
being utterly caft down by a momentary fufpenfion of his 
favours,—and from thence will lead them to the beft ufe that can 
be made of fuch difpgnfations, namely to contribute to the 
utmoft of their power to the relief of thofe who are in greater 
diftrefs than themfelves. 

With thefe fentiments on our minds, we have read over 
feveral of the faft fermons lately ;delivered ; and if we find rea- 
fon to rejoice that the greater number does not contain fo much 
vehemence of paffion againft our enemies, fo much bitternefs 
of language againft fome of our countrymen, who were deno- 
minated faétious, jacobins, and levellers, fo ynuch felf-vindica- 
sion inftead of aéts of humiliation, as has appeared on former oc- 
cafions, we have ftill to regret that there is too much room for 
cenfure on thefe heads, and that fome preachers feem to have 
miftaken their place, and to have conceived themfelves in a 
debating fociety inftead of the houfe of God. It is with pleafure, 
however, we announce one as a ftriking exception to this mode 
of preaching ; and as it comes from a dignitary of the church, 
from one who is fuppofed to be particularly attached to the 
prefent adminiftration, and cannot be accufed of any tendency 
to jacobinifm or republicanifm, we hope that it will produce 
ferious reflections im the minds of readers of every denomi- 
nation. It is entitled— 


National Crimes the Caufe of National Punifiments. A Difcourfe 
delivered in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough on the Faft 
Day. Feo. 25th 175° By the Dean of Peterborough. vo. 
6d. Payne... - . 


From the fituation of the Jews, whofe obfervance of national 
fafts is taken notice of in the exordium to this difcourfe, the follow- 
ing principles are laid down: 1ft. * That there if a providential in- 
fpeétion into human affairs, 2d. That from this fundamental prin- 
ciple it follows that where crimes‘of an enormous nature are cont{ti- 
tuted nye the punifthment in God’s appointed time will ae 
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bly be alfo national, 3d. That a notoriety of facts fill exiting before 
our eyes proves this to have been a regular, and-eftablifhed: mode 


of providential government.’ In proof of thefe pofitions the an- 


cient empires are referred to, whofe national crimes being unpar- 
donable, their punifhment was nationally exemplary. : 


From thefe inftances we are led.to inquire, whether, as a:nation, ' 


any exemplary guilt lies at our doors; and the-firft thing very» pro-: 


perly pointed out to us is the guilt of hiring the unhappy. fubjects 


of an arbitrary prince to fight battles, which cannot be made canfitt- | 


ent with the precepts of the chriftian. religion ;-yet, it is inftiuat- 
ed, that if it were in. the defence of ourfelves from; invafion, it 
might be thought fome extenuation of the guilt in hirmg amer- 


cenary murderers. But if we may fhelter. ousfelves.im-this ins 
{tance under fome plea for our conduct,, what can be faid--in ex-> 
cufe for our inhumanity and wickedaels in coptinuing the ‘ipfer-' 
nal trafic in human blood?’ Here the preacher- is juftly warm,; hes 
reprobates in the ftrongeft terms the flave trade,—he’ points qut-to us” 
the judgments of God on Tyre, whofe traffic was alfo in the per- 


fons of men,—he deferyedly condemnsall humiliation before Ged in 


fafting, whilft we continue refolved to jupport this infamous mean » 


of increaling our wealth, ‘ In this. cate, fays the preacher, we may 
faft and we may pray, but it is all impious mockery and. infult ; 


and except we determine to contract the fcenes of general depra~ 


+ 


vity, which it is in every one’s power in fome degree todo, and in 
partic ular, except we as a nation {top the progrefs of our great;na- : 


tional iniquity, we have no reafon to expect the common pro- 
tectiun of heaven, but muft confider ourfelves as a devoted people 
fallen under the wrath of God and haftening to deftruction.’ With 
fome excellent exhortations to attend to the duties of. the day, the 
difcourfe is concluded : and we could wifh that the worthy preacher 
would not be contented with the mere delivery of fuch a difcourfe, 
or. the common mode of publication, but, as he has the oppor- 
tunity by means of. his connections with, perfons in higher life, 
would endeavour that his fentiments might touch the hearts of 


the moft able to ftop the courfé, of that ‘war which ‘he fo juftly 
deprecates, 


A Word in Seafon or a Call to the Inhabitants of Great Britain 
to fiand prepared for the Confequences of the prefent War; 
written on the Faft Day, Feb. 25th, 1795. By F. Bicheno, Author 
of the Signs v the Ti imes. 8vo.' 15. 6d. Parfons. 1795. 


‘ thofe men, who have the greateft influence in the ftate, and are : 


Mr. Bicheno, isin by his explanation of the prophecies, - 


treads upon the fame ground with the dean of Peterborough :— 
after fome refleétions on the prefent ftate of the times, and an 
explanation of our. faviour’ 5 prophecy _ on the deftruéction of Jeru- 
falemy he enumerates fome of our national critnes, ‘ the enormity 
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of every one of which, he tells us, is enough to make us tremble, . 


for our fate, left a double portion of that cup, which is going 
round: to the nations, fhould be apportioned to us.’ The fift ig 
the flave-trade—on- which he afks, “how we can with an unblufh- 
ing tace be conftantly haranguing aboyt French cruelty and irre- 
ligion? Whence is it, that We flatter ourfelves with fuccefs in 
this hitherto calamitous war, becaufe our enemies are fo wicked? 
The fecond national crime is church patronage, which is faid to be 
one of the evils retarding the progrefs of Chriftianity, and an evil 
that muft bring rain ypdén the communities which fanétion and 
practife it. The next national {nis the proftitution of the facra- 


ment of the Lord’s Supper, by converting it inta a qualification 


for the holding of civil and military offices: The fourth national 
fin is perjury’: and the carelefs and trifling manner in which 
oaths ‘are adminiftered is properly ftigmatifed.’ The fifth national 
fin is bribery, whieh is faid to be at the root of all our grieve 
ances, and, however foftened down by the name of neceilary in- 
fone to be a opis mark of the fatal depravity into which we are 
unk 

Perjury and trthigty are, we fear, too prevalent in_ our nation; 
and on thefe heads the clergy cannot be exhorted too frequently te 


expatiate :—they have fo many opportunities of doing this, that a 
continuance of zealous efforts muft, we think, produce {ome changes 
jn the legiflature, which would render thefé vices leis frequent. | 


Mr. Bicheno has zeal fufficient, is at times rather prolix, and en- 
ters“ rtither “too ‘much into fome political queitions, which can 
hardly be meritioned now in a mixed’ company without acrimony. 
We fkauld hope that his conjeture on the length of the’ war is 
without foundation: he gives it a period of twenty-four years, and 
prefames that there will be but one more, brought on by Gog and 
his hoft, before the clofing of’ the prefent difpenfation ot. order of 
things, Whether this be true or not, ‘the exhortations at the clofe 
of this,difcourfe, to pray for all'nations, and to be prepared for 
the coming of-our Saviotr, canftot be too much imprefled on, the 
minds of a ferious congregation. 


A. Sermo, preached at, the Tower, of London, on Weednefday 25th of 

February 1795) being the Day appointed for a general Raft, by 
the Rev. Foln Grofe, A. M. F. A, S, Se, SBvaq Rivingtons, 
1795. 


This preacher attributes very properly national calamities to fin, 
and fuppofes , that. the judgments of God, are now’ in the earth. 
His difcourfe is divided into two heads—Firft, what we are to un- 
derftand by. thofe judgn os w hich are in the earth. Second, 
the due aid proper efect of #08 on our minds —Hence he 
takes occafion to refer to the prefent ftate of the country, to the 
indifference to all religion 1 in fome, to the confined and illiberal no- 


tions ~ 
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tions-of others, to.the little regard to praétical religion, which ap, 
pears from. the. many. fymptoms, of 4 decay, of piety and increafing 
degeneracy in manners. It is a plain difcourfe, not ain- 

ing at much refinement in janguage or depth of thought, and cone 


chides with an exhortation to the people to be guided by the oracles 


of God; not by the maxims ofthe world, if they- with to efcape the 


fevere judgments: now defolating the earth, 
(Zo be continued.) 
RELIGIOU &. 
Letter from the Rev. Alexander, Geddes, Ll. D. to the Right Rev, 


Fohn Douglafs, Biftop of Centuria, and Vicar Apopielic in 


the Landen. i /iidt. 4ie, Be Johnfon. 1794. 

Dr. Geddes, fq .well known for his leafning, liberality and acute- 
nefs, has here defended himfeif againft the bigots of his own com- 
mynion, with fin ular ability. What my lord, of, Centuria, might 
a on, perufing thi letter, we know.not; but for all the OM te 

emoluments of his apoftolic chair, we. would not.have. had it 

ad to oupfelves.—Our readers are. earneitly recommended to 
per € Itt 
1 yb een our lot not.unfrequently to have. heard Dr. Geddes 
cenfu for his political principles: he. may, now congratulate hime 


felf that his peace is,made with all.good papifts, inafmuch.as, his. - 


holineds, i in his, anfwer to, the new king of Frange, .will certainly, as 

to politics, keep him in,coyntenance, 

Unanimity, the Security of a,Netion. A Sexmon preached at Hack. 
ney, on, April, 23, 1795, 0% the Prefentation of the Colours 'to the 
Loyal -Krolupteers, by the. Rev. Fi Symons, B. Dv Publifaeg at the 
Requcfiofithe Affociation, 8vo. is, Rivingtons. 

We obferve in the title of this difeourfe a variation from the ufyal 
expreflion:: for, inftead of the confecration, it is the prefentation of 
colours. We wilbnot affert:that \the one implies the other; but, in 
our. judgment, there is too much affinity ‘between them. Tf there 
can be a ‘proftitution ofthe offices of religion, it is on {uch occafions 
that it takes place ; for not only does this wretched mummery give 


a folemn fanétion, to blood-fhedding, but’ the drinkennefs and difor- 


der which attend it, make it a fitter conftituent of the orgies of Bac- 

chus; than an.a@t-of homage to the prince of peace. Of the fermons 

we have met wah on mayen occa a the prefent i is the leaft offen- 

five. . 

A Sermon. preachedsat the, Primary Vifitation of the Right. Rever ait 
Father in: God, Charles, Lord ‘Biftop of Norwich, holden at Ipf- 


wich on Tuefday Fune v7, 1794. By Foln Longe, A. M: Picar 


of Healey: . 410. 1s. Rivingtons. 


This. fermon, on MARK, ii, 28,— The Son of Man is Lord al/fo 


of the. Sabbath,—is intended as an anfwer to Mr. Evanfon’s argu- 
ments 
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ments for abolifhing the obfervation of the fabbatical inftitution? 


Though not remarkable for particular acutenefs of obfervation, it 
is  obertudiel folid and proper. 


The Necefity and Advantages of Religious Inftitutions...A Sermon 
preached at the Vifstation of the Lord Bifhop of Lincoln, at Luton 


in Bedfordfiire on Monday the 2nd of Fune 1794-. -By William |; 


Pierce Netherfole. A.B. 8v0. 
Wo price, nor publither——Well written and better printed, 


NOVELS. 


Ellen, Countefs of Caffle Howel,'a Novel. ‘In four Volumes. By 
. Mrs. Bennett. Uomo. 14s. Lane. 1794. j 


As an alleviation of grief and misfortune—as a refoutce from 
mental derangement (the author of Ellen informs us,’in a’ prefixed 
apology) fhe fought, in the airy regions of fancy, any fubject 
which, by diverting thought from ‘ felf,’ miglit fometimes afford a 
temporary oblivion of forrow.—Had not’ the feverity’ of Criticifm 
been thus deprecated by an appeal to our fympathy, we fhould, 
with pleafure, have announced this novel to the public, as contain- 
ing greater difcrimination.of charaéter, variety, and intereft, than is 
ufeally met with in works of a fimilar nature. It appears to'be a re- 
- ceived opinion among novelifis, that virtue and talents have not 
in themfelves fufficient dignity to intereft the reader, unattended 
with the apperidages of titles and. eftates :—we confefs ourfelves fo 
little, influenced by thefe: prejudices, as to conceive that the 
ingenuousg, intelligent, and amiable Percival Evelyn appears not more 
re{pectable when. heir to the unprincipled Vifcount Claverton, than 
when the ‘ eleve of Mr. Meredith,’ the deferted orphan and the curate 
of Little-manor? and. we could almoft have withed that Ellen, after 
having once, from motives of filial piety, facrificed her inclination 
to the welfare of her family.and the merit of lord Caftle Howel, 
had rifen fuperior to the vanity fo dazzling to weak minds, and had 
given an example of ¢ fagacity to feleét the good, and’ courage to 
honour jt according to its-degree,’ uninfluenced by foreign con- 
fiderations. We fubjoin fome excellent refleftions of Mr. Mere- 
= (the patron of Percival and the brother of Ellen) to this pur- 
pole ~ 


‘ He told Gordon frankly, that Evelyn would and fhould fucceed 
to his living; that as to the elegancies Ellen had lately been ufed to, 
if fhe was im eafe and happineis it Would effentially contribute to 
her. health; if inftead of going to reft at one or two, and rifing at 
eleven or twelve, fhe fhould be. obliged to retire at ten and rife at 
eight or nine; if inftead of never walking on foot, fhe fhould never 


ftep into a coach, will fhe not be in better health and better fpirits, . 


‘and 
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and ‘havea chance of living much longer? If inftead of being 
tied to a debilitated man of fafhion, like lord Claverton, or a dif- 
fipated one. like the marquis of Squandervelt, fhe fhould vow to 
honour and obey the companion, friend, and love of all her happy 
days, will fhe not act politically with refpect to her own happineds, 
honourable. to the young man, and with proper regard to the eternal 
law of doing as fhe would be done by? “ In this feale,” added 
Mr. Meredith, * fo evidently preponderating to the fide of Evelyn, 
I have not put the pleafure I know fhe will feel in fmoothing the 

illow of our venerable parent ; in reciprocal acts of affection with 
her family; and the many little kindneffes, I call them fo, \rather 
than charities, our power being fo contracted, fhe will, notwith- 
ftanding, have it in her power to extend to the diftreffed ; perhaps 
the amufements of the town, acquaintance with the great, and the 
adulation of funfhine friends, may. be fet in the oppofite feale; but 


how intrinfically valuable are thofe, how ‘futile, and at certain pe ~ 


rjods, difgufting are thefe.” Vol. iv. Pp. 114. 


A number of gratnmatical errors have, perhaps through inad- 
vertency, picaped the obfervation of the author —‘ and fordid her 
to appear’—‘ you have forgot me, Ellen’—* fhe had but juft degan 
to acquire a tafte’-—‘ charged him with having /ole’— ‘ his frank- 
nefs forbid him to conceal’——‘ lord Caftle Howel, as foon as he had 


cvrote’—* obliged him to /ay down.’ 
Augufia Denbigh. A Novel. In 3 Vols. amo. 105. 6d. Lane. 1795. 


The old ftory of a beautiful foundling adopted by the humane 
and Benevolent ftranger at whofe door the is luckily laid. Iffuing 
forth from her retirement in the Welch mountains, fhe aftonithes 
the firft circles of the fafhionable world (into which fhe ftumbles 
by a. very extraordinary, accident) with her beauty and accomplifh- 
ments. Though deftitute of friends and fortune, her diftrefles 
arife not from pecuniary embarraflment, but (poor girl!) from the 
number and rank of her admirers! Two or three lords, and an 
honourable colonel, are exiled from their country by her cruel re- 
fufal of their honourable propofals. At length her noble parents are 
difcovered, and an union takes place with the object of her affec- 
tions, who, by the complaifant death of fome of his relations, be- 
comes a lord! Trite as all this undoubtedly is,—in juftice to the 
author,. we muft obferve, that fome of the {cenes in high life are 
painted with a confiderable degree of dramatic {pirit; fome of the 
follies and caprices of fafhion happily difplayed; and that through- 
out the whole, there is nothing to be found inimical to morals, or 
offenfive to delicacy. 


Caflleof Hardayne. A Romance. In.2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Kearfley. 1795- 


To aim at giving variety to our remarks on the majority of pub- 


lications of this nature, would be fruitlefs. When the title-page 
3 7 announces 


a 
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announces a fovel, we expect to find, and ate felddm difappointed, 
tender ftories, of which the beginning, the middle, and the end, is 
love— fometihes degenerating ihtd infrigve,t—es others, drawn out 
into an infipid ‘routine ‘of affected fentitiients—lip-deep — titimpafs 
fioned, ‘and therefore ‘harmlefs—playiiig round the'faricy—but lit- 
tle calculated to touch or periétrate the ‘Heirt<mdde df * fitch 
ftuit as dreams are.’ By the romance our attention ‘is fomewhat 
more awakened: and to thofe who are rot obligéd by ‘their occu- 
pation to follow fucceeditig tales of myftery anid horror 'till repetion 
deftroys the effect, it'tnay afford entertainment, by gratifying that 
‘curiofity, or love of novelty, which arifés otit of the conftitution of 
our nature, and which, properly direéted, may conduct from the 
infantine examination ‘into the infide of a rattle or the fpring of 
a dutch toy, to inveftigations and difcoveries the moft important 
‘and ufeful:—or the imagination early exercifed by purfuing, with 
intereft, unifual or even extravagant combinations and adventures, 
unexpected coincidenciés, and ‘extraordinary dénodements, may at 
length take bolder and more fuccefsful flights, and form the poetic 
genius, that— 
‘in a fine frenzy— 

Glances from earth to heav’n, from heav’n to earth, 

- and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.’ 





The Caftle of Hardayne difplays no inconfiderable powers of in- 
¥erition anc defcription, and will not fail to amufe thofe who are 
not hackneyed in'this fpecies of compofition. 


MIs CELULAN ECO WV S&S. 


The Speech of Mr. 8. Barton; delivered at the London Foriim, the 
ath of December 1794, on the following Queftiin, viz. * Which 
oxight to be confidered the greateR Charadter, the late Lord Chat- 
ham, George Wafhington, or Kofeiufco?’ Taken down in Short- 
hand by a Gentleman prefent. Svo. 15. Allen and Welt. 


1794. 


We with the gentleman prefent a much better employment than 
taking down in fhort-hand the puerile petulances of Mr. S. Barton. 


A Letter to the Clergy of the Church of Scotland. By Mark Blake, 
Efy. 8vo. 6d. Eaton. 17094. 


Why this letter is addreffed to the clergy of the church of Scot- 
land, we know not: they are not more guilty of preaching political 
fermons than their brethren of any other church. After a pageor 
two of farcaftic admonition, however, the writer leaves them, and 
goes into the wide field of {peculation on parliamentary reform, &¢. 
where he offers nothing to induce us to follow him. 
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